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ith this premiere issue of 
American Film, The American Film 
Institute reaches out in a new form to 
people with an interest in film and tele- 
vision or, as The New Yorker might 
phrase it, to those with * more than a 
routine interest/ 

We intend to be lively and informative, 
to treat the entire range of our subject, 
and to confront the moving image for 
what it is — one of the most pervasive 
influences in contemporary life. Most 
of us made our first contact with film as 
entertainment. Later for many of us it 
became a profession, and now for all of 
us it is a force which is never far from 
the center of our lives. The moving 
image faces us via television in the liv- 
ing rcK)m (and bedroom, guestroom, 
playroom), in theaters, in schools, and 
factories, by cable, cassette, video- 
disk. Super 8, 1 6, 35, and 70. It is all 
over the place, and it affects educa- 
tion, politics, manners, morals, and 
the economy. 

The editors of American Film will ex- 
plore all aspects of film and television. 
They are expected to roam through the 
highways and byways of communica- 
tions, and ever under the surface will 
be root questions on the role of film 
and television in American life. 

There has certainly never been a force 
to compare with film and television, 
and there has never been a magazine 
quite like this one. In these pages 
thoughtful writers will explore the 
past , the present, and the future of the 
moving picture, its associated art and 
technology. 

American Film is an extension of the 
original mandate of The American 
Film Institute which was established 
to advance the arts of film and lelevi- 
sion. Their limitless potential for art. 
entertainment, and education, and the 
ever-widening public interest in these 
fields cause us to launch this project 
with high hopes. 

George Stevens, Jr. 
Director 

The American Film Institute 
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Where do Film Teachers Come From? 



Education 



One Midwest university professor 
explains it this way. "I was teaching 
full time in the Hnglish department. 
Courses in composition and litera- 
ture. I was also trying desperately to 
finish my doctoral dissertation on 
Herman Melville. My receiving ten- 
ure depended on completing the de- 
gree. 

'*! couldn't keep up with the class 
preparations, though, and time was 
running out. The local public library 
had a great collection of feature 
films — heavy in filmed versions of 
novels and plays. When I couldn't get 
it together for class, I'd run down and 
check out a film. 

The students loved the movies. I 
managed to llnish the dissertation, 
and I don't think I've taught a litera- 
ture course since. Only film. First in 
that same Hnglish department, now 
here. Some other teachers from other 
departments and I formed a depart- 
ment of cinema studies about four 
years ago." 

The story is not as unusual as it 
probably should be. Most teachers of 
film have similar luridental origins. 
In the mid- and late-sixties, film 
teaching was, for many, a result and 
matter of pedagogical improvisation. 
Says the professor. "The students 
were demanding courses more rele- 
vant to their life experience. Movies 
and television were, and are. a major 
part of that experience. Most of us 
who began teaching film played it by 
ear using what we had learned from 
our training in t)ther disciplines. 

"The transition wasn't too dif- 
ficult. Movies were a part of our 
everyday life, too. We just brought 
them into the classroom and 
classed-up the name to cinema. That 
sounds pretty illegitimate. I know, 
but. let's face it. we learned by doing. 
It took time to build know ledge and 
credentials in film after having spent 
all that time in graduate school study- 
ing something else." 

Those early days of film teaching 
were rife with battles over the intro- 
duction of cinema studies into the 
traditional university programs. Of 



course, by the 1960s, some major in- 
stitutions had long since been in- 
volved in the teaching of film: Uni- 
versity of Southern California, New 
York University. The Ohio State 
University, Temple University, et al. 
But for most colleges and univer- 
sities, movies remained well- 
outside the academic domain. Only 
maverick teachers using guerrilla tac- 
tics managed to smuggle film courses 
into the curriculum. 



Hilm study began popping up sur- 
reptitiously in departments of drama, 
art, English, journalism, and sociol- 
ogy. The scattered forays picked up a 
quick momentum. Courses in film 
drew students, and department 
budgets are based on student enroll- 
ment. More students meant more 
money. I^ven the staunchest 
traditionalist had little chance of 
withstanding the weight of the 
economic argument. 

In 1969, approximately 220 col- 
leges and universities offered courses 



in film. This year, courses in the mo- 
tion picture arts are being offered at 
over 800 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States. Hven 
the guerrilla pedagogues must be a bit 
shaken at the sudden turn of events. 
The battle for the legitimacy of film 
study became an almost too easy vic- 
tory, and now that the revolution is 
fairly over the victors are obviously 
perplexed as to what to do with their 
spoils. 

Ten years ago this month, in the 
midst of the curriculum warfare, the 
Dartmouth College Conference on 
Film Study assembled a group of 
pioneering film teachers and scholars 
for four days of lectures and presen- 
tations on the what, why. and how of 
cinema study in higher education. 

The most memorable moments of 
that conference involved film critic 
Pauline Kael's attack on the paralyz- 
ing threat academia posed to movies. 
Film education was so new at the 
time that little more than unsubstan- 
tiated predictions as to what it might 
involve could be discussed. A con- 
temporary account reported: "The 
setting was magnificent, but the for- 
mal presentations set a new record 
for conference dullness." Dull or 
not, the report concluded: 
Everyone left Hanover agreeing 
that it is imperative that another con- 
ference be held ... as soon as 
possible.' " 

It seems that the soonest possible 
date for a comparable get-together 
was this past summer when Gerald 
Mast and Marshall Cohen, profes- 
sors of cinema and philosophy re- 
spectively at Richmond College- 
City University of New York, con- 
vened at the CUNY Graduate Center 
(with a grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities) a group 
of about 200 film educators and scho- 
lars. The topic of discussion: **Film 
and the University." 

In a way the CUNY Conference 
smacked of a gathering of war bud- 
dies to swap stories of old times. It 
was that. But it was also a five-day 
capsulation of about everything that 
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is right and much that is wrong with 
film education. 

Professor Mast, in his opening re- 
marks, corroborated the stories of 
the accidental birth of most film 
teachers. The conferees had filled out 
questionnaires regarding their 
academic backgrounds prior to regis- 
tering for the event. Mast sum- 
marized that a majority of those at- 
tending had never taken a single 
course in film. 

Perhaps a third of the group, at the 
outside, could boast of any exten- 
sive, formal academic work in film. 
The bulk of those assembled were, by 
training, teachers and scholars of his- 
tory, anthropology, literature, 
sociology, drama, philosophy, and 
other disciplines. Yet all currently 
are teaching some facet of the motion 
picture arts and sciences, and most 
have published in the field. It seems 
that film teachers come from almost 
anywhere but from a background in 
film study. 

Roughly speaking, there are about 
100 times as many students currently 
pursuing degrees in the moving image 
arts than there are teachers who hold 
degrees in the same discipline. "A 
gap exists between us and our stu- 
dents," said Mast in a polite under- 
statement. **We have to find ways of 
talking across that gap." 



Hilm education is filled with 
''gaps." At the earlier Dartmouth 
Conference. Pauline Kael men- 
tioned, with less alarm than those at 
the CUNY meeting, the field's occa- 
sional lapses. 

"We don't have to worry much if 
it's a little disorderly," said Kael of 
teaching tllm, "in this field gaps of 
knowledge are not criminal negli- 
gence as they might be for a doctor." 

One senses, though, that the seri- 
ousness of the offense has increased 
over the years. The CUNY Confer- 
ence gave voice to real and active 
concern over what Mast only half- 
jokingly labeled the "///discipline" of 
film. 

Arthur Knight, film critic and Uni- 
versity of Southern California 
cinema professor, spoke ardently to 
the group on the need for "accredita- 



tion" of film schools and film 
teachers. "A system has to be de- 
vised," he urged. 

The disorderly nature of film study 
and of the development of film 
teachers and scholars no longer is 
lightly accepted. Most of those at the 
CUNY gathering agreed that a good 
dose of ''professionalism" is 
urgently needed. 

There were a few who still clung to 
the somewhat raucous ways of the 
past, but they were clearly in the 
minority. Leo Braudy of Columbia 
University complimented film's abil- 
ity to break down the traditional bar- 
riers between the academic disci- 
plines. He exulted in the fact that film 
study had made for this coming to- 
gether of such a heterogeneous 
group. If the admixture of academic 
expertise evidenced by those teach- 
ing movies be illegitimate, then, said 
Braudy, "We must preserve that il- 
legitimacy!'' 

But Braudy's remarks were lost in 
a steady incantation of "profes- 
sional" standards and methods. He 
found himself in the awkward posi- 
tion of being misunderstood and hav- 
ing to explain that he didn't mean "il- 
legitimate" in the sense of "slipshod 
or mediocre" but in a "nonconserva- 
tive, interdisciplinary, and freely 
humanistic sense." 

The conference had long since 
moved from Braudy's protests and 
onto the presentation of lectures on 
"visual literacy, structuralism in the 
cinema, and the semiological 
analysisoffilm." 

The semiologists were out in force 
at the CUNY meet. So much so that, 
while critic Andrew Sarris posed a 
good-humored indifference to what 
he called a "seminar pageant" during 
the conference, he has since pub- 
lished a long article on his adamant 
stand against "the new film criti- 
cism." To Sarris, the wave of 
semiological criticism seems to fulfill 
Pauline Kael's earlier fears of 
paralysis infused into film criticism 
by academic schematization. "In- 
deed," Sarris writes, "some of my 
best friends are semiologists, but 
when they begin drawing charts with 
such headings as sign and signal, 
index and icon, system and syntagm, 
1 begin groaning under the enormous 
weight of the methodological 
machinery." 



Arthur Knight also wrote at some 
length of his experiences at the 
CUNY conference. He, too, is wor- 
ried over the semiological bent of the 
meeting and the dangers he feels are 
involved in the substitution of 
method for appreciation in film 
study. But Knight's major criticism 
of the meeting focused on the seem- 
ing inability of the participants to 
clearly express themselves. 
"Perhaps people who teach film, and 
are immersed in the moving image, 
shouldn't be required to read papers 
that require some mastery of the 
written — and spoken — word," he 
chided. 

H 

I Vot much has changed over the 
years since the Dartmouth Confer- 
ence. Critics are still distressed at the 
inclinations of academia to codify 
and structure film study, no one has 
yet figured out a way to study cinema 
that the heterogeneous crowd of film 
teachers can begin to live with, and 
such talks and proceedings are still, 
largely, dull. 

What conferences on film educa- 
tion must remember is the accidental 
origin of most film teachers. The 
anecdote of the Midwest professor is 
a fairly valid fact of film education 
life. The call for a cool sense of pro- 
fessionalism to descend upon cinema 
study is, at least, premature, at most, 
impossible. 

With 30,000 students currently 
pursuing degrees at the under- 
graduate and graduate level in some 
facet of film and/or video and 
thousands more electing occasional 
courses in the field, the thought that 
somehow film teachers and scholars 
can quickly return to an academic 
normalcy is patently naive. The film 
study rush is at full tilt and there is 
simply no way to settle on a single 
critical methodology, a single set of 
standards of pedagogy, or a single 
schedule of basic requirements for 
degrees in cinema. 

For now, film conferences will of 
necessity suffer from dullness and 
probably continue to upset film cri- 
tics. Perhaps in another ten years we 
will know more of what we are talk- 
ing about. 
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Berlin 



David Robinson 



Garbo in Retrospect 



Incredibly, the Berlin Feslivars ret- 
rospective o( the enlirc film career of 
Greta Garho (onl\ one film. Sjosirom's 
The Divine Wonian. uas missing) and the 
Gold Medal awarded her. //; ahscntia 
naturally. h\ the International Commit- 
tee Tor the Propagation of Art and Litera- 
ture through the C inema, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary, almost to the day. of 
her arrival in the United Stales. 

Incredibly, because she seems to exist 
quite outside time, llnlike other stars, her 
beaut\ remained in its essentials un- 
changed through the 20 years of her film 
career, from her debut in a commercial at 
the age of 16. to her last screen appear- 
ance, in 1 w ii-iiu I'd \\ i>mun in 1941: and 
the years since have in no way diminished 
the radiance of her screen presence. 
Deeper than the beauty and the presence, 
the performances themselves are un- 
touched by time. I he most striking reve- 
lation of the Berlin retrospective is that 
Garbo's silent performances survive in- 
tact, complete, undated as perhaps the 
work of no other silent film actor does. 
Garbo, as artist, as actress, as presence, 
does not belong to the past or to nostalgia, 
(iarbo is. 

Had Metro-GokKvyn-Mayer any real 
sense of uhat they were buying when 
Louis B. Mayer, on a shv)pping spree for 
Furopean talent, signed up the director 
and star of C/\>\/(/ Hcrlinii's Sa\>a '^ -Actress 
Louise Brooks, a sharp-eyed witness of 
the times, dismisses as ' the most ridicu- 
lous of all Ciarbo myths * the legend that 
the company only signed her in order to 
get Stiller: *in 1925. any time an untried 
actress got more than $3(K) a week the 
studio was really yearning for her. And 
nob()il\ seems to remember how. after 
her an ival. Mayer kept (jarbo in isolation 



in New York for three months trying un- 
successfully to force her to substitute a 
new contract for the Berlin agreement 
which could not hold up in American 
courts." 

A unique and forgotten interview 
which appeared in the first issue of V/^n /V 
Maiiazinc proves that the company pub- 
licity men were nevertheless at a total 
loss as to how to sell the new star. The 
best they had been able to come up with 
was '*They call her the Norma Shearer of 
Sweden." The interviewer caught Garbo 
at the Commodore Hotel, recovering 
from mal Jc mcr. struggling to ac- 
climatize herself to a sweltering July New 
York, and trying to find something to 
wear, since she had brought only winter 
clothes. Stiller had to translate, and ex- 
plained he originally had cast herforGm/f/ 
Berlin)^; because she looked the part and 
because her "quality of grace was ver\ 
marked" and **he got the impression that 
she had something in the head." Garbo 
herself revealed that she admired Gloria 




Swanson. wanted to play "silken parts." 
and had an inclination for "funny act- 
ing." 

"She is quite tall, slender. Light brown 
hair, worn short. Ryes not gray nor green 
but something of both, skin of pale 
alabaster, lovely hands . . . slenderness 
with that curiously potent suggestion of 
strength that sometimes accompanies 
beautiful fragility. This much we knt^w 
. , . no more . . . . " 

The interviewer, in fact, did not do too 
badly, even in her guess that "Miss 
Garbo xsnat the ingenue type, but we ma\ 
be w rong." 

Holly Wi)od, indeed, was not in need of 
ingenues: because (to quote Louise 
Brooks again) "it was . . . the glorious 
year when Will Hays had killed censor- 
ship in all but five states. Of these New 
York was the only one that mattered 
—meaning New York City where Hays 
thoughtfully had set up the National 
B()ard of Review, 'opposed to legal cen- 
sorship and in favor of the constructive 



method of selecting the better pictures/ 
which had already put a passing mark on 
the producers* test runs with adult pic- 
tures of sexual realism." ,Ai this crucial 
moment Mayer had found in Garbo. "a 
sexual symbol beyond his imagining. 
Here was a face as purely beautiful as 
Michaelangelo s Mary of the Pieta. yet 
glowing with passion. The suffering of her 
soul was such that the .American public 
wDuld forgive all of her affairs in 1 he 
Torrent. At last, marriage— the obstacle 
standing betv\een sex and pleasure 
—could be done away with!" 

Seeing the silent films all together it is 
inconceivable that a legend grew up of a 
cold and sexless beauty. Garbo brought 
to the .American screen a sexuality far 
more mature and pi>tent than it had ever 
known before. The saucy flirtation of 
Clara Bow and the demonstrative, sultry 
passions of Pola Negri look like schoolgirl 
antics when you see Garbo make love on 
the screen. It is not just the open- 
mouthed kiss in I Icsh and the Devil (still 
astonishing in its rapacity): the way in 
love scenes she seems to abandon and to 
ofler herself totally, while at the same 
time wanting to devour her partner: or the 
breath-stopping nuiment (in hlesh and 
the Devil again) where she kneels at the 
communion rail beside the man she has 
no right to love, and turns back the 
chalice so that her lips may touch the spot 
where a dioplet of wine is still slithering 
down fiom the touch of his mouth: or the 
first encounter in a box at the opera in The 
Mysterious Lady, where she and Conrad 
Nagel convey the erotic excitement, the 
radiations of two total strangers making 
initial sexual contact. 

.Much more significantly, the Garbo 
films changed the erotic role of woman in 
.American films. Hollywood films of the 
twenties with erotic themes show a sur- 
prising consislenc) of form: Invariably it 
is the woman who is adoring, devoted, 
faithful, sacrificing: the man who 
philanders and allows himself to be dis- 
tracted and seduced b\ I he Wrong Girl. 
The heroine ma\ coimter b\ asserting 
herself, by adopting 'modern' manners or 
morals, or by herself art)using Jealousy 
thrt)ugh flirting w ith vUher men. But in the 
ideal Hollywood scheme of things, love 
triumphs, the man repents, the girl re- 
sumes her former domestic station, order 
is restored. 

The Ciarbo canon, from her first 
.American film. The Torrent, turned this 
scheme of things inside ou\. Garbo is. al- 
mo«-t invariabls . The W rong Girl. In prac- 
tically every one of her silent films there 
is in the background a dull. good, loyal 
woman who would normally be the 
heroine, and who in the end captures the 
man. leaving (iarbo abandoned, be- 
trayed, condemned to face alone what- 
ever fate ma\ bi iiig her. 
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Deeper than the beauty 
and the presence, the 
perf ormances themselves 
are untouched hy time." 




I he h)rrent. adaplcd I rom a nov el h\ 
Viccnic* Bliisct) Ibanc/. then al the peak 
of his fashion in fashion-conscious Hol- 
lywood, is the prololype of a form lhal 
would be echoed even in Camille and 
Conquest. Garbo is Leonora, ihe daugh- 
ter of poor bul respeclable Spanish peas- 
ants. Since childhoi)d she and Don 
Rafael, son of ihe local landowner, have 
been in love, but Rafael's mother has 
plans for a rich marriage, and turns 
Leonora's family out of their humble 
home. Leonora leaves the village. When 
she returns several years later she has be- 
come a great opera star. Again the flames 
of passion are kindled between them, and 
Rafael's nu)lher separates them. Rafael 
stays with his liiile bride and small-loun 
hfe. When the> meet once again after 
many years Leonora remains as beautiful 
and fascinating as ev er, sshile he is a stout 
and middle-aged peltv politician. It is too 
late for lx)th of them: I ach is committed 
to a separate unhappiness. 

The essential point of the story, which 
is to be lepealed many times, is that the 
small, selfish love of the weak man is al- 
together unequal to the gigantic, all- 
giving passion of the woman. Napoleon, 
in Conquest acknovs ledges this inequal- 
ity: "You gave great I v . . . for so little. ' 
'I hus the man will be diverted in the end 
by a stern parent {Ihe I or rent, Camille): 
by the timiditv of bourgeois respectability 
when faced with a woman's past 
(Romance, Inspiration): by vKorldly am- 
bition {'Ihe Temptress. Ihe Painted Veil. 
Conquest): and bv a lack of trust {A 
Wifuian of Affairs ). I rue. sometimes the 
fate which sepaiates them is something 
bigger and outside themselves {Anna 
Karenina. Mala Hari. (Jucen Christina. 
Ninotchka). irue. also, that love can 



triumph occasionally, doom be eluded, 
and the end be happy. 

Even so, in a Garbo film, the woman 
remains always and inevitably the 
stronger character. Garbo is not always 
so aggressively dominant as in \1ata Hari 
("I am Mata Hari. I am my own master.") 
or in Inspiration, where it is she who ap- 
proaches the young Robert Montgomery 
at a party (**Did you come with a lady?"), 
takes him home to her apartment, and the 
next morning brings him flowers. (This is 
the film, too. in which she answers his 
question about vs ho she is with ' I'm just a 
nice young woman. Not too young . . . 
and not too nice"). The woman must suf- 
fer for her devouring love, however, and 
in the end il is she who must have the 
strength to make whatever sacrifice is 
necessary, and to walk away to whatever 
destinv commands. 

Although It would be rash to see any de- 
liberate feminist tract in this, it is not 
without significance that the great major- 
ity of her films were written by women— a 
fact notable even at a time when so manv 
of Hollywood's best writers were 
women. In turn, (larbo writers included 
Dorothy l arnum. Lorna Moon. Ciladys 
Unger, Bess Meredyth. Jt)sephine 
Lovett, Frances Marion. Wanda 
luchock (working in collaboration with 
Zelda Sears and Ldilh t it/gerald on 
Susan Lemtx), Salka Vierlel. C lenience 
Dane, and Zoe Akins. .\ number i)f male 
scenarists, including Wilder and Brackett 
and S. N. Behrman. vM)rked on the sound 
films: but only three of the silent films 
vsere w ritten by men, and these are all un- 
typical. In VV/7(/ Orchids and Ihe Kiss. 
both scripted bv Hans Kraly, (larbo is a 
married woman and acknowledges the 
norms of Hollywood domestic morality. 



Flesh and the Devil, adapted by Benjamin 
Gla/er from Sudermann. is the only film 
in which Garbo is less than noble in her 
love and even reveals t)ut-and-out sexual 
duplicity. Lven then her death is more 
atonement than punishment: Rushing to 
avert a duel between the two life-long 
friends whose infatuation for her has 
made enemies, she falls through the ice at 
the very moment when the two men rec- 
ognize that their brotherly love is a higher 
cause than carnal passion. 

Despite the exceptions, and even tak- 
ing into account the special glow and 
gloss that MCiM lavished on them, there 
is something entirelv distinctive nboul 
Garbo's films: and through everv one of 
them the Garbo image itself stavs con- 
stant, providing a liv ingccnter cv en to the 
most unworthy vehicles: and which sur- 
vives, even when the film itself seems to 
have crumbled away around her. The 
mystery isjusl how this shy and reclusive 
woman, whi) seems to have had so little 
real passion for her vsork, who disdained 
the studio oigani/ations and publicity 
machinery, could so assuredly dominate 
the work in v^hich she appeared. 

Allov\ing f\)r the shyness and the need 
for frequent rests (part of her thrilling 
fragility was due to anemia) she seems to 
have been easy to work with, conscien- 
tious and cooperative. Bob Ihomas (in 
lhalheru) gives an ingenious explanation 
of the constant character of her films: 
' During Ihe filming of Ihe Torrent. 
(William) Daniels marveled at the ease 
with which he could photograph her. She 
had no good side*: either haH\)f her face 
was readilv photi>graphable. Nor did she 
requite special lighting, as some actresses 
did to heighten tfieir beautv . Garbo could 
look lovely in candlelight. Such faculties 
allowed directors freedom of movement 
vvithout concern for cumbersome light- 
ing. Hence her performances had unique 
mobility." The photogenv. the beauty, 
the piesence vsere at once a gift to the di- 
rector and a dominating factor. Maybe if 
(iarbo could be viewed clinicallv she 
might appear too tall, loo broad in the 
shoulders, with large feet, a loping walk, 
a depiessed sloop. Yet it is pt)ssible only 
to see the mosl beautiful and graceful and 
radiant and poignant creature that ever 
had its existence ow the screen. The 
beauty of the face, is timeless and flaw- 
less. 

It is increasingly clear in retrt)spect just 
hov\ exiraordinarv an aclress she was, 
her roles so cimipletel> living lhat it is im- 
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pDssihIc. as ucll as irrclcvanl. to see 
uhcrc inlclligcncc ended and instinct and 
sensibility took over. Her quality is most 
apparent in the silent films: and perhaps 
no other actress ever made the silent film 
so complete and sulTicient a medium. Her 
range was wide: and though one's tr\oM 
vivid memories are always of her mo- 
ments of 1 1 aged y and anguish, the myth 
(perpetuated hy the \in(H( hka publicits . 
**Garbo laughs!") of the melancholy and 
unsmiling woman is the silliest of all the 
legemls Her gaiet\ when she is in the full 
glory of lo\e is abandoned and exultant: 
she laughs, head Hung back, with her en- 
tire bod\ . 

No other silent actress was so expres- 
sive in revealing rapid changes of emotion 
and mood, which pass over her eyes and 
brows like shadows of clouds. Perhaps 
the greatest single scene in all the films is 
the climax o\' A Woman of Affairs. Sick 
and delirious in the hospital, she has 
spoken onl\ of the lo\er whi) has aban- 
doned her for another woman. In re- 
sponse to her appeals, he visits her in the 
hospital and brings Mowers. When the 
llowers are removed from the room, she 
gets out of bed staggering in search of 
them. Clutching them to her in an em- 
brace of terrifying passion, she looks over 
them to see the man. .lohn (iilberl. stand- 
ing there. At first she supposes that he has 
come finalK togi\e himself. But then her 
bewildered eves look farther and see his 
wife, whom she does ni)t at tlrsi recog- 
nize: **W'ho is that girl, and why does she 
stare at me? * Her eyes and mind begin to 
clear: the understanding of the situation 
rushes upon her. and the moment of sac- 
rifice comes w hen she disclaims her love 
and returns the man to the patient wife. 
Kvery shift of emotion, ev erv nuance and 
new thought is apparent. 

I he extraordinarv sensuousness of her 
touch as the honv . flickering hands caress 
the flowers is no less remarkable than the 
more celebrated scene in (J m en Chris- 
tina when she walks around the room in 
which she has spent the night with Gil- 
bert, fingering each object like a blind 
man committing the place to memorv. 
Her hands had alwavs this wav of linger- 
ing, on a table, a door , the shoulders of a 
lover, or the face of her child in l.ovc, in 
which again, the ferocity of her maternal 
love is positively frightening. Feeling was 
translated into sense. Two amving the 
countless Garbi) moments are the tust 
seduction in A \\ nnum of Affairs in w hich 
her hand falls ov er the edge of the couch. 




and the ring slides offthe thin finger to roll 
on the ground: and in The Mysterious 
Lady when she enters Conrad Nagel's 
railway compartment, now his deadly 
enemy. As she enters, her black gloved 
hand hides the lower part of the face, then 
it slowly slides away to reveal the brutal, 
hard set of her mouth. 

"Garbo talks!" was the sensation of 
1929. In a sense she hardly needed words. 
Not only is her silence totallv expressive 
in itself but she had a wav of making you 
hear her voice, even before the voice was 
known. Afterwards you feel certain that 
you heard her say \nA \V(>nian of Affairs, 
as Iris March, just before she drives reck- 
lessly otT to death in her Hispano Sui/a: 
"You have taken from me the one gra- 
cious thing I ever did. * I he end of The 
1 emptress is also magical. .As so often, 
she transforms melodrama into tragedy. 
The man. years later, meets the woman 
whose true love he had rejected through 
misunderstanding and for the sake of his 
career. .She is shabby, hollow -eved. a lit- 
tle drunk. She seems not \o recogni/e him 
though she lets him buv her a drink. He 
asks if she cannot remember him and she 
replies. **I have known so manv men.** 
He insists, but all that she will repeat, as 
he sadly walks away from the woman he 
has ruined, is * l have known so many 
men." 

H 

B Having arrived in 1925 without a 
word of l-nglish. bv 1930 Garbo could 
make often the weakest texts seem 
memorable. .She could instill depths of 
meaning, of tragedy, of dignitv into the 
most banal lines: and after having heard 
her speak them, they echo in the memorv 
like poetry. \n Romance. " Thank you for 
having loved me."* In Inspiration, when 
someone tells her calUuislv, " I hat bov 
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isn*t so important" — "Only my life". No 
one could do more with a single word. like 
the "Where?** which she echoes in 
Conquest when Napoleon, having an- 
nminced that he w ill marry someone else, 
asks her "W here will you go?" 

Garbt> is legendary: but so many of the 
legends are false and diminishing. For in- 
stance, that she was sexless. She was slim 
and tall, certainlv by the standards of the 
bouncy little ingenues of 1925: but she has 
a sinuous, sensuous shape that is often 
stunningly set v>ff bv the dresses .Adrian 
designed for her. In \fata Hari (in which 
she even wriggles her bi)ttom) she man- 
ages to appear practically naked — in the 
words of Mistinguett. plus que nue*— as 
she sits before a mirror in a clinging and 
decollete gown. In Ihe Mysterious Lady 
there is a scene of quite shattering eroti- 
cism where she clasps one hand to her 
breast: and Conrad Nagel firmly closes 
his own hand over it. Throughout the sil- 
ent tllms at least there is an appreciation 
of her sexuality so consistent as to sug- 
gest that she. or someone close to her. 
guided her directors in their use of these 
qualities. 

Another legend, perhaps laid to rest by 
the Berlin retrospective, is that her silent 
films were a forgettable preliminary to 
her real career in the sound period: that, 
for instance, l.ove was a rough, inade- 
quate sketch for the finished Anna 
Karenina. Garbo* s art and magic never 
faltered: but often in the sound films she 
was so decked around with historical ac- 
cessory that it was sometimes easy to 
sympathize with Gtaham Greene: "A 
great actress . . . but what dull, pompous 
films thev make for her.** In her silent 
films art and magic are seen in their pur- 
ity. Fdmund Goulding*s /.^mv is faultless, 
and pared to the bone as it is. a more au- 
thentic reading of lolstoy than Clarence 
Brown's sound version, to be seen if only 
for the scenes with the child, and for the 
ending — apparently changed at the time 
for American audiences, but show n intact 
in Berlin— with the brilliant mise- 
en-scene of the railway station with its 
steam and dazzling lights. 

When the mists of legend have been 
dispersed, the ultimate mysterv will still 
remain, of an actress who seemed able to 
expose and to fix on film forever, the se- 
crets of a soul. 



David Robinson is film critic for The Lon- 
don Times and the author o\ Hollywood in 
the Tw enties. 
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Leaving Cheyenne became Lovin' 
Molly, with Blythe Banner and 
Tony Perkins. 



Larry McMurtry 




Or Learning to Write for the Movies 



If one vsere to make a misery graph of Hollywood, 
screenv^rilers would mark high on the curve. 
Above them one would have to put second-line 
producers, particularly those educated in the East 
(it may wcW he that all second-line producers were 
educated in the Kast). and possibly certain public- 
ity people: just below them would come cinematog- 
raphers, a group that has shown an increasing 
capacity for morbidity and neurosis since they 
stopped being plain cameramen. But. in terms of 
steady, workaday, year-in-year-out dolorousness. 
the writers have no near rivals. Their gloom may 
not be as acute as that of a director whose most re- 
cent picture has just flopped, but it is more consis- 
tent. 

For decades, writers have drifted around Hol- 
lywood more or less like unloved wives. The peo- 
ple they work for would usually be just as glad to be 
rid of them, but can't quite think of a vvay to gel by 
without their services. Hollywood memoirs are 
clotted with accounts of the abuses and injustices 
writers feel have been visited upon them; read col- 
lectively, these books give one the sense that, for 
everyone involved, the profession itself was a kind 
of unfortunate accident— one that somehow be- 
came a habit. In an ideal world, directors would 
script their own movies, and a number of the 
greatest directors have shown the ideal to be possi- 
ble by doingjust that. 

Of the many crafts necessary to the making of 
motion pictures, that of the screenwriter is easily 
the most haphazard, the most impressionistic, and 
the most vulnerable. Screenw riling, so far. has no 
rationale, no theory, and. at best, an indifferent, 
pedestrian craft-literature. Worse, it offers young 
craftsmen no easily accessible means of appren- 
ticeship: instead of training an indigenous body of 
skilled craftsmen to write its screenplays, the 
movie industry has traditionally preferred to look 
outside itself, usually to novelists, for whatever 
writing it needs done. 

The dubious assumption this procedure rests 
upon is that screenwriting is an art. w hich therefore 



needs to employ imaginative artists, rather than a 
craft, w hich could be expected to rely upon the dis- 
cipline and the trained skill of gifted artisans. Un- 
fortunately (it seems to me) novelists have lent 
themselves readily, even eagerly, to this quite pos- 
sibly fallacious assumption. Most novelists. I be- 
lieve, harbor the secret belief that they can easily 
toss off screenplays, rather as most sports fans be- 
lieve themselves to be potential athletes. Unlike 
armchair athletes, however, armchair screenwrit- 
ers, if they have some independent literary reputa- 
tion, are often allowed to professionalize their 
fantasy— which for the most part they do tlounder- 
ingly. 

1 don'l recall that 1 harbored this fantasy when I 
first began to write fiction: but I was led to it 
quickly enough, and ha\c pursued it about as 
flounderingly as anyone well could, through a 
scriptwriting career that has been something less 
than perfervid. My experiences have convinced me 
that behind every bad mt)vie there is a bad script: 
also, that behind most good movies there is a bad 
script, over which some resourceful director has 
won a victory: tlnally. that in the desk drawers and 
studio files of Hollywood there are thousands of 
unproduced bad scripts, more numerous than tivids 
during the rain of toads, and not much more 
cinematic. I am convinced that the principal reason 
for this proliferation of junk is that, of the hundreds 
of people employed to w rite movie scripts, all but a 
small handful are in reality screenwriters 
nianc/uc — people who have neither the intrinsic 
gifts nor the extrinsic training necessary to the jobs 
they have been set to do. I have been led to this 
conviction by the haphazard, not to say chaotic na- 
ture of my ov\n far from ctunplete education as a 
screenwriter — an educatii)n. or miseducation. per- 
haps sufTiciently typical to be w orth describing here. 

1 encountered my first screenwriter, though not 
my first script, in Armstrong C ounty. Texas, in the 
spring of 1%2. The screenwriter's name was Har- 
riet Frank, and not long after I met her I encoun- 
tered my second, her writing partner and husband. 
Irving Ravetch. Harriet wore a large hat and 
shriHided herself. sensibK enough, in a great many 
veils and bandanas— the spring breeze in Arm- 
strong County is apt to be sandy. Irving shrouded 
himself mostly in a look of gloom. They were there 
with Paul New man. Martin Ritt.and something like 
six score others, attempting to turn my slight, inno- 
cent fust novel. Horsi nian, Pass H) , into the 
movie iiuJ. This they accomplished with no assis- 
tance from me. I was on the set piuely as a guest. I 
sav\ a copy or two of what I presumed was the 
script, but the copies were clutched tightly in the 
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hands of functionaries, and I was never able to get 
close enough even to peek inside. In fact, I quickly 
realized that my hosts didn't really want me to read 
the script. They sav\ me as the Author, not as the al- 
together timid young man I actually was: I believe 
they felt that if I read the script I would inevitably 
feel that they were mutilating my book. 1 might be- 
come upset, or even start to berate them. This was 
unlikely, since I had more or less mutilated the 
book myself, before 1 published it — in any case. 1 
watched three days of filming and learned abso- 
lutely nothing about scriptwriting or filmmaking, 
except that the latter could be tedious. 

Though I learned nothing technical from the ex- 
perience of ////J. I did learn something psychic, and 
that was that moviemakers frequently, if not en- 
demically. feel inferior to. and thus nervous and 
ill-at-ease with, people they believe to be ''real*' 
writers. This would seem to be a psychic constant, 
and it certainly has its effect upon screenwriting. 
My problem in learning to write scripts has not 
been that I have been bullied and bludgeoned by in- 
sensitive producers: the problem has been that 1 
could find no one — or almost no one — who would 
presume to instruct me in the basics of the craft: 
and I believe that, nowadays at least, this is a com- 
mon experience for novelists turned screenwriters 



manque. They are presumed to be too gifted to 
need training: in consequence they never get train- 
ing, and, more through ignorance than inability, 
turn out amateurish screenplays. 

A couple of years after ////c/, 1 was called to Hol- 
lywood to discuss a property with Alan Pakula, 
then a producer. The property was a book called 
Spawn of Evil, a popular history of Mississippi out- 
lawry by Paul I. Wellman. There were chapters on 
various prominent outlaws, one of whom — an 
arch-villain named John Murrell — interested 
Pakula. The chapter about him, however, was only 
1 1 pages long. The problem, clearly, was one of ex- 
pansion. 1 experienced my first story conference, 
which consisted mostly of Pakula pacing the tloor 
and attempting to deal both with our mythical 
movie about the Natchez Trace and the very real 
production onnsicic Daisy Clover, which was tak- 
ing place somewhere in the caverns of Warner 
Bros., just behind us. 

As always, in story conferences, 1 sat on a couch 
sipping Dr. Pepper, my imagination a stubborn 
blank. Unfortunately, my imagination doesn't re- 
ally work unless a typewriter is sitting directly in 
front of me — I am all but incapable of conceiving 
stories abstractly: Stories are what show up on the 
page once you start hitting the keys. Watching 
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Pakula pace, and reading and rereading the 1 1-page 
chapter generated nothing in me. but for some 
reason he decided to gamble and sent me home to 
Houston to write a treatment. Everyone assumed I 
knew what a treatment was, but 1 didn't. My gen- 
eral impression was that I was supposed to sort of 
blow up the 11-page chapter to something like 
novel-length, so I promptly whipped out a 
350-page treatment — to the amazement and 
gratitude of all, I might say. 

As luck would have it, though, just about the 
time I finished my treatment, Pakula had an "idea'* 
about Spawn of Evil. This was my first experience 
of the arrival of what in Hollywood is known as an 
"idea." I have since seen many moviemakers have 
"ideas" — it is a charming thing to watch. The de- 
light these "ideas" occasion, when they finally ap- 
pear, appr(^ximates what an ardent 89-year-old 
lover might feel upon discovering that he has an 
erection. Unfortunately, the promise of these 
"ideas" (like that of not a few erections) is some- 
thing that is often appreciated only by the posses- 
sor. I don't remember now what Pakula's "idea" 
was. but it resulted in my tacking a hasty 150-page 
"synopsis" onto my 350 pages of treatment, after 
which 500 pages devoted largely to swamp chases, 
tavern brawls, and slave revolts disappeared 
forever into Burbhnk. 1 thought 1 had done a color- 
ful Job, but I still had never so much as seen an ac- 
tual screenplay. 

This v\as the more amazing because at this very 
time 1 was the author of one of the most 
frequently-scripted books of our era, i.e., my sec- 
ond novel, Leavini* Cheyenne. It was purchased in 
1964 by Warners, who intended to film it, call it 
Gid. and release it before America could forget 
Hud. Something like seven scripts ensued, one of 
them done by Robert Altman, another of them 
nursed along for years by Don Siegel. Insidiously 
untllmic. the book resisted all but the most 
foolhardy efforts to drag it onto celluloid, until, in 
1974, it finally succumbed to the abundantly 
foolhardy efforts of Stephen J. Friedman and Sid- 
ney Lumet and appeared as Lovin' Molly. I saw 
only the last of these many scripts. 

Finally, though, in a bookshop on Hollywood 
Boulevard, I was able to purchase (for $40) a 
xeroxed copy of the script of ////J. and got to see 
what one of the things looked like. Shortly there- 
after, my education took a great leap forward w hen 
Peter Bogdanovich hired me to collaborate with 
him on the screenplay of my third novel. The Last 
Picture Show. At this point I was still so ignorant of 
film mechanics that 1 supposed the only w ay to get 
from one scene to the next was by means of a cut. 



My initial step-sheet for The Last Picture Show 
offered the director an unbroken sequence of quick 
cuts. Peter and his then-wife, Polly Plait, were 
wildly amused by this: the walls of their modest 
bungalow in Van Nuys veritably shook from their 
laughter. Unfortunately, in their hilarity, they for- 
got to explain to me what the other modes of transi- 
tion were, and to this day most of the technical in- 
formation I possess about the making of movies has 
been picked up through eavesdropping at luncheon 
conversations in various studio commissaries. 

With Peter, I experienced story conferences of 
an intensity that might fairly be called migraine- 
inducing. At the old Columbia Studios on Gower 
Street, my blank, typew riterless imagination was 
confronted for up to eight hours at a stretch by his 
impassive Serbian stare. For long stretches of the 
morning and the afternoon, no sound would be 
heard except the sipping of Dr. Pepper (me) and the 
crunching of toothpicks (Peter). Fventually. Ser- 
bian impassivity won. Desperate v\ith boredom, 
desirous only of escape. I would gasp out "ideas." 
In the process of rejecting them. Peter would fre- 
quently cause them to multiply into little bead-like 
sequences of actions. We would then play these 
beads back and forth through our fingers for several 
hours, until some of them, much smoothed, w ould 
become scenes. 



Hriiler, on a location-scouting trip to Texas, I 
drove happily across the familiar plains, listening to 
Peter and Polly argue about w hat the characters in 
my book would or would not. might or might not 
do. Awed as I was (and am) by their cinematic 
knowledgeability. I nonetheless noticed thai their 
discussions of motivation essentially were dia- 
grammatic. Both of them had been too stunned by 
their first visit to the desolation that is Archer City 
(where the movie was shot) lo believe that real 
people could ever have lived there. I hey accepted 
the town, but only as a kind of extension of my im- 
agination, and while they had a notion of how 
teenagers growing up there in 1953 might have be- 
haved, it v\as largely a literary notion. For the first 
time I felt that a novelist might, after all. be of some 
use in the creation of a movie script, if only as the 
guardian of valid motivation. 

I believe, to this day. that the creation of accu- 
rately motivated characters is apt to be the most 
important contribution a novelist-screenwriter can 
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make to a movie script. Directors, after all, have 
their budgets, their shots and their staging, their 
crevKs. their actors, their over-hanging pasts and 
looming futures, their egos and their fantasies— all 
to nurture. Their focus is apt to slide right over 
motivation. Then too, they have their own despera- 
tions: They have to keep a great many things hap- 
pening simultaneously. As readily as any audience, 
they come to be seduced by their own fantasies, 
and to see them as essentially congruent with 
human realities. Thanks to their dervishlike busy- 
ness, and the general indifference of everybody 
else, a high percentage (95 percent, say) of Ameri- 
can movies are at best spottily motivated. Many 
otherwise creditable efforts are premised upon ab- 
surdly suspect events. A recent for instance would 
be Bliotic in Love, in which, in order to gel the 
movie going, we are asked to believe that a hip Los 
Angeles divorce lawyer, who deals with the cir- 
cumstances and consequences of infidelity every 
day. would still lake his secretary home to his own 
marriage bed lo sleep w iih her. 

In such a case, as in many another, the direclor 
seems to have elected to let the pace of the film 
carry the audience past the improbability, rather 
than insisiing that his writer provide a more credit- 
able stratagem. In other instances, the crucial im- 



probability may make its appearance so late on in 
the plot that the director can (often safely) assume 
that the audience w ill not bother to unsuspend their 
disbelief. An example of this might be Chinatown, 
in which we are slyly asked to believe that a power- 
ful and prominent tycoon has allowed his own 
daughter to bear a child by him. Simple incest one 
can easily accept, but it would be a rare robber 
baron who would have failed lo abort such a preg- 
nancy , and speedily. 

In a large sense, the lack of good screenwriting 
merely reflects the industry's ambivalence toward 
a trade which is thought lo be something less than 
an art and something more than a craft. There ex- 
ists today a small nucleus of thoroughly profes- 
sional screenw riters who seem to be able to derive 
creative satisfaction and self-respect from 
scriptw riling alone, though how many of these 
writers are really nascent directors remains to be 
seen. In any case, one is talking here of the creme 
de la creme. The vast bulk of the industry's writing 
chores are still divided between smartassed 
amateurs (the novelists) and dull-witted hacks: In 
other words, between people who are given little 
chance to treat screenw riting as other than a joke, 
and the peons of the system, who can only treat it as 
a job. The studios show themselves to be desperate 
for good scripts— they always have been — yet in 
regard to w riling they have been both improvident 
and, finally, dumb. They fail lo treat their many 
literary imports as ihe amateurs they are, paying 
them extravagantly lo work al a craft of w hich they 
know not even the rudiments, while on the other 
hand withholding both training and stimulus from 
the thousands of eminently (and cheaply) trainable 
students who knock on their doors, in effect they 
have tried to attract w riters by squeezing them into 
the guest-bedrooms of the star system, and in so 
doing have squandered vast sums of money on de- 
cidedly specious work — work w hich can claim for 
itself neither the resonance of art nor the distinction 
of sound craftsmanship. 

it is a pity, but, I believe, more often an amusing 
than a tragic pity. Tragedy may be the mode ap- 
propriate to the late neglect of certain great direc- 
tors, or the early blight of a few great siars, but 
— Fitzgerald, West,et al. not to the contrary— light 
comedy is the proper mode in w hich to consider the 
writer's role in Hollywood. In that mode, hope- 
fully. I will continue to consider it next month. H 



Larry McMurlry, novelist and screenwriter, will 
write regularly for American Film. Part II of No 
Clue: Or Learning to Write for the Movies will 
appear in the November issue. 



Columbia Pictures 
u^shes to congratulate 

JANKADAR 
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Filmmaker-in-Residence at the 
American Film Institute's Center 
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for the 1975-76 
academic year. 



JAN KADAR'S latest film, LIES MY FATHER TOLD ME, 
premieres in October in New York City. 



**Every newspaperman is a potential filmmaker/' 
writes Sam Fuller, and from the earliest days of mo- 
tion pictures, journalists found a home in the world 
of film: J. Stuart Blackton, Van Dyke Brooke, and 
George D. Baker at Vitagraph ; Travers Vale at 
Biograph; Lois Weberat Universal; George 
Brackett Seitz at Pathe Exchange; F. Richard 
Jones at Keystone. These were the forerunners of 
what would become a constant stream of news- 
hounds turned filmmakers, from John Fmerson 
and Alan Dwan to Ben Hecht and John Huston. Yet 
the people w ho moved from the one medium to the 
other are only representatives of a more com- 
prehensive symbiosis which occurred between 
America's two great populist institutions, the 
fourth estate and the seventh art. 

Nev\ spapers in America have always reflected 
the pragmatism and the facluality inherent in 
American culture. As Max Lerner commented. 
I hey are "not oriented toward inner life, but toward 
an outward one in w hich almost anything can hap- 
pen to give a decisive turn to life." American 
newspapers, among the amalgam of comics, 
household tips, personality gossip, and advice to 
the lovelorn, have historically been recorders of 
events without contexts, printing the facts as dis- 
crete and separable entities distinct from causes 
and philosophies. Priding themselves on neutrality 
and objectivity. American newspapers are a chang- 
ing daily diet of w hat happened as divorced from 
I he why. As one newspaperman put it years ago. 



*'What is hot stuff today is shelf paper tomorrow 
American movies were — and are, gloriously — a 
part of this pragmatic, factual culture. From the be- 
ginning, films refiected the penchant forJoini^, 
w hich is basic to America. Films were about active 
people: makers, movers, shakers. E!ven at their 
most frivolous, in a vision of high society, or at 
their most serious, in subcultural criticism, films 
concentrated on what people were doing: Witness 
the intricate social dance oHh and Hotel or the 
elemental leadership of Lee Marvin in Ihc Wild 
One. It was films of accomplishment that most ex- 
cited and engaged American audiences. And the 
genresof accomplishment, where the individual 
triumphs or the group succeeds, became the 
uniquely American genres: crime pictures, west- 
erns, spy stories. Carl Th. Dreyer in America is un- 
imaginable. Just as it is unimaginable that Citizen 
Kane could be anything but an American film, or 
that The Birth of a Nation or Fat ton could have 
come to life in France or Sw eden. 

It was because new spapers value accomplish- 
ment above all else that, from the earliest days of 
the cinema, moviemakers — a number of them 
former journalists — turned to new spaper themes, 
stories, and devices. Primitive fiJms used news- 
paper subjects just because they were there, as 
they used train stations and firemen. Delivering 
Newspapers ( 1903) simply show s a group of news- 
boys w aiting for, and later surrounding, the deliv- 
ery truck bringingthem the latest edition of the 




and the 
Newsroom 



Deac Rossell 



Lew Ayres, the battered columnist 
in Okay America, / A aptly nicknamed 
Eiio: the parallel with 
Walter Winched was intentional. 



paper. Chaplin's A/^/Ami,' A Living ( 1914) is set in a 
newspaper background only as a device , as is 
Lionel ^dvvymovcs Power of the Press ( 1914), 
where a reporter ultimately returns a stolen legacy 
and clears a falsely accused worker of the theft. 
Even the illiterate and uneducated moviegoers, the 
majority of the early film audience, knew the job of 
a reporter was to get a scoopi Making a Living), or 
to carry on a case closed by the authorities (/^fnirr 
of the Press), 

By the I92()s it was recognized that the news- 
paper film allowed a range of story possibilities 
much more vigorous and flexible than any other 
film genre. Because the newspaperman was per- 
ceived as only interested in facts or in beating com- 
petitors, and everyone knew this, any further moti- 
vation or character building in the picture was un- 
necessary. There are films about reporters catching 
crooks (?//<' Passionate Pil\^rim, 192 1 and Midnight 
Secrets, 1924): reporters exposing the decadence 
of high society {Salome of the Tenements, 1925); 
and reporters breaking political machines ( What a 
Night, 1928). 

In the newspaper films of the tw enties any kind 
of story can be hung around a central reporter 
character. A reporter has mobility, has motivation 
to find out the truth, and has friends in all corners of 
society. I he reporter is on the **inside" and knows 
what the public does not know about power struc- 
tures and public figures. And yet the reporter is 
human, and has the same kinds of loves, hates. 



prejudices, romances, and accomplishments as 
others. According to the legend, the reporter works 
24 hoursaday, finding information in unlikely 
places from unlikely people at unlikely times. In 
many ways, a journalist is a center of power, 
backed by a publication, and sought out by persons 
of all types because he can give them publicity or 
information or fix something up among his regular 
contacts at city hall or the precinct house. 

What remains unquestioned throughout the 
twenties is the integrity of newsmen. Overall, there 
is a naivete about the films, an unwillingness to deal 
with the possible abuses of reportorial privilege. 
The genre is neutral, using the backgrounds and the 
fiexibility of the reporter as a plot device. In former 
newsman Monla Bell's film .W^///. Woman and Sin 
( 1927), for example, there is no defined attitude to- 
ward journalism or toward social issues. With 
Jeanne Kagles giving a callous, brittle performance 
as the jaded mistress of a publisher, simultaneously 
sought by a young reporter, this exquisitely di- 
rected and performed film ends with a curiously 
amoral twist: Eagles renounces her perjured tes- 
timony that condemned the reporter, even though 
he had in fact murdered the publisher. 

The coming of sound gave newspaper films tele- 
graphic dialogue punctuated only by a wisecrack. 
No Preston Sturges comedy or John Ford western 
played faster than these early newspaper films, 
where the idyllic and sentimental were inadmissi- 
ble. The pictures were, in part, based on real-life 




Above: ' 'Newpaper films seem to 
have died off with slowly declining 
papers . . /'Jack Webb's -?tO-. one of 
the last. 




Above: Gene Evans is the embattled 
editor in Sam Fuller's Park Row. 



Top Ri^ht: Big News, Grei>ory La 
Cava's 1929 Talkie, featured Robert 
Armstrong. 



Right: Kirk Douglas in Ace in the Hole. 




characters whose exploits were nothing if not 
dramatic. The model for the scheming Walter 
Burns in The Front Page (193 1 ) was Walter Howie, 
a fanatical Chicago editor for whom Hecht once re- 
fused to work, '^being incapable of such treachery 
as he proposed." Louis Weitzenkorn based his 
play Five Star Final — turned by director Mervyn 
LeRoy intoa film expose of the press destroying 
innocent lives — on his own experiences at the New 
YovkGraphic. Lloyd Bdcon^ Fictio'e Snatcher 
was based on a scandal in which a New York Daily 
News photographer using a hidden camera took a 
picture of the execution of Ruth Snyder. Okay 
America, Blessed Event, Is My Face Red, and Love 
is a Racket (all 1932) were only the beginning of a 
cycle of films based on the meteoric career of Wal- 
ter Winchell. These films and many others brought 
an unredeemed cynicism, staccato dialogue, the 
snap-brim hat, and the punchy wisecrack irrevoca- 
bly to the newspaper film. They also brought the 
full realization that a reporter would do anything to 
get a story — denigrate the institution of marriage 
(The Front Page), break the h\w ( Libeled Lady), or 
wink at a double suicide that builds circulation 
(Five Star Final). The films of Mervyn LeRoy sup- 
port his belief that the early 1930s were Holly- 
wood's **bravest era," a time when "expose films 
were the rule." 

From the mid- 192()s through the 1930s, the 
newspaper film is one of only two genres specifi- 
cally dealing with urban America. It is with the 
gangster and the newshound. both vertically 
mobile through society, the one with his press pass, 
the other his gun, \k here motion pictures inter- 
sected an American society changing from a rural 
culture to an urban one. The anonymous city, with 
its quick pace, concentration of citizens, oppor- 
tunities for vast wealth and fame is the battlefield 
for the big stories and for the big criminals w ho 
sometimes produce the stories. Only in the city 
could the intensely restless, finger-popping Lee 
Tracy become an overnight success. \n Blessed 
Event he wields viciously random, life-or-dealh in- 
fluence over men and women plucked from obscu- 
rity for his daily column. Only in the city is life so 
valueless, change so quick, success so enjoyable. 
Graft, corruption, money, circulation, politicians, 
entertainers, risks and rewards, all are so much 
bigger in the city. And the journalist always seeks 
the bigger accomplishment. 

Newspaper films put on the cloak of the city. 
Flippant dialogue, breezy informality, and brutal 
insensitivity to love and law alike became the 
genre's strong suit. *'Boy, I sure am a heel!" says 
Lee Tracy in Blessed Event as he blithely breaks a 
promise not to reveal a confidence when his col- 
umn needs an extra zinger. For the mantle of the 
city, with its get-ahead-go-ahead scramble, gave to 
both gangsters and newsmen the inflexible con vic- 
lion that they were above common morality. "I'm 
the guy who made Broadway famous," boasts 
Ricardo Cortez in the Winchell-derived film As Mv 
Face Red. Modesty has no place in these films. No 
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love goes unrequited, no gossip unreported, no law 
unbroken if it stands in the way of a story. 

In the sizzling pace of The Front Pui^c there is 
hardly a pause for the suicide of Molly Molloy , and 
the legal question in reporter Johnson and editor 
Burns hiding a murderer about to be hanged (and 
two reels earlier guilty of a second shooting) is 
turned aside without a blink. The question seems 
silly: Not because it is a premise of the story, but 
because hiding Farl Williams until he can be an Ex- 
clusive is so natural, so much a part of the 
audience's easy assumptions about working 
reporters. As Ben Hecht wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy, A Child oj the Century: 
' \ good newspaperman, of my day, was to be 
known by the fact that he was ashamed of being 
anything else. He scorned offers of double 
wages in other fields. He sneered at all the hon- 
ors life held other than the one to which he as- 
pired, which was a simple one. He dreamed of 
dying in harness, a casual figure full of anony- 
mous power: and free. For the newspaperman, 
the most harried of employees, more bedeviled 
by duties than a country doctor, more blindly 
subservient to his editor than a Marine private to 
his captain, considered himself, somewhat loon- 
ily , to have no boss, to be without superiors and 
a creature always on his own." 

Movie reporters, not too distant from their 
workaday real-life models, were shrewd, resource- 
ful, brisk, unsentimental, and restless . 



But their actions now could reflect genuine ques- 
tions about the excesses and accomplishments of 
the press in a free society. If the reporter kept faith 
with his editor and with society, he would still per- 
form some singlehanded feat at which officialdom 
had failed: \x\ Murder Man ( 1935), Spencer Tracy's 
editor accurately characterizes him as a *'crazy, 
cynical, drunken bum." yet Tracy manages to 
solve crimes before the police can. If the reporter 
broke faith with his profession and his public, he 
became a representative of that ugliest American 
who speaks from a position of privilege without 
possibility of reprimand: \n Okay America Lew 
Ayres is the columnist who grows bigger than his 
publisher or his public, and even tries to make a 
deal with the President ; aptly his nickname is Ego. 

Certainly the new critical stance taken by many 
newspaper films meant that the reporter was no 
longer obligated to perform a good deed in the end. 
Issues of journalism's own excesses were raised in 
many films with the result that the genre took on a 
new maturity, and filmmaker and audience alike 
had a choice: To view the press as the guardians of 
public morality or as a corrupt institution itself, 
twisting both facts and human lives to obtain a 
more sensational story. 

In Max Lerner's words, the reporter was 
*'imaginati ve as to means, but not as to ends or sen- 
sibilities, inbred not so much with a curiosity about 
ideas and value as with a restless desire to know 
what's going on and what's new, possessed of an 



The Long-Liberated Newswoman 



Unique in American movies was the 
attitude of newspaper films toward 
women. Asearlyas 191 I. in 
Edison's The Reform Candidate, a 
woman reporter exposed a corrupt 
political administration. The 1916 
serial Perils of Our Girl Reporters 
used a pair of women to deal with a 
series of underworld melodramas as 
they foiled crooks, exposed the un- 
derworld, and captured counter- 
feiters. By the 1920s, newspapering 
was firmly established as a genre 
where women could take the lead- 
ing roles, the active and successful 
parts, as well as men. Bebe Daniels 
is the woman reporter who finds 
happiness with Scoop Morgan in 
Hot New s, and Phyllis Haver saves 
her beau from jail in The Office 
Scandal. Where women had been 
typically the love object , or the 
dramatic and emotional catalyst be- 



tween male leads in most films, here 
she could have ajob, move inde- 
pendently through society, be a 
leader. All without necessarily en- 
dangering her femininity or being 
typed as man-less. 

When Rosalind Russell burst into 
the office of her editor, Cary Grant , 
in Howard Hdwkss His Girl Fri- 
day, she was tangoing down a 
well-worn pathway. Changing 
Hildy Johnson to a woman in this 
remake of The Front Pa^e is still a 
key move for Hawks: It produces a 
vividly believable two-step rela- 
tionship of professionalism and 
emotionalism between the pro- 
tagonists. And Russell, with her 
mannish pin-stripe suits and viva- 
ciously cantankerous performance, 
adds a significant dimension to the 
film. Yet by 1940, woman reporters 
were commonplace and approved 



in the eyes of both Hollywood and 
the public. The convention of the 
woman reporter had moved beyond 
strictly newspaper films like Monta 
Bell's Griffilhian study of office 
passions in the city room. Man, 
Woman and Sin, or Edward 
Sutherland's What a Nii^ht! where 
an enterprising woman not once but 
twice rescues the evidence proving 
a gangster is running city hall. 
Throughout the 1930s major 
actresses seeking roles with more 
independence, with a career back- 
ground, or with more than romantic 
motivations suddenly became 
newspaperwomen: Joan Crawford 
(Dance Fools Dance, 1931), 
Loretta YoungiPlatinum Blonde, 
1931), Virginia Bruce (Murder 
Man, 1935), Katharine HepburnfA 
Woman Rebels, 1936), Bette Davis 
(Front Pat^e Woman, 1935). 
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Rhonda Fleming, James Craig in 
Lang s While the City Sleeps. 



intrusive quality which readily disregards privacy 
and exploits human tragedies as sacrifices for the 
Moloch of the paper/' Nowhere is this sacrifice for 
the paper more evident than in one of the last great 
newspaper films, former journalist Billy Wilder's 
Ace in the Hole (also known as The Big Carnival. 
1951). Kirk Douglas gives an extraordinary per- 
formance as a down-and-out refugee from big city 
papers now w orking in the boondocks. When a 
mine accident traps a worker in an isolated cross- 
roads, he gets the story he needs to leave the one- 
horse paper that is his reportorial legacy after years 
of drinking and debauching. Taking command of 
the rescue operations while retainingexclusive 
control of the news, Douglas orders the most 
roundabout and elaborate rescue scheme in an at- 
tempt to let the story build nationally. Meanwhile 
he becomes involved w ith the victim's sordid wife 
and encourages a full scale carnival of souvenir 
vendors to entertain a crowd of human vultures 
w ho flock to the site in a frenzy of cheerful morbid- 
ity. Wilder has mixed in the last factor, hidden in 
the thirties: The voyeuristic public that sends circu- 
lation skyrocketing w hen reporters print yellow 
new sand scandals. And in a film packed with blunl 
dialogue and moral decadence, he indicts all parties. 

Through the 1950s, films using the fiexibilily of 
the newspaper framework slowly declined. The 
glamour was going out of the profession, and 
moviemakers sensed it. The newspaper film be- 
came more and more a genre devoted to special 
cases, as in Phil Karlson's ruttish, bleak Pheni.x 
City Story ( 1955). Three years earlier former crime 
reporter and new spaper romantic Sam Fuller 
reached into his own pocket to make Park Row. 
This forceful ode to fiercely independent jour- 
nalism, set in 1883, is a condensed history of the 
emergence of the modern new spaper coupled w ith 
a plea for a genuinely free press. Fuller's Phineas 
Mitchell is the epitome of the activist doer. Fired 
from his paper, Mitchell (Gene Kvans) starts his 
own. Faced with a crew of blackguards from a 
competitor, he fights them off. When a reporter 



comes back and begins explaining a story, Mitchell 
cracks: **Don*t tell me about it, write it." 

In recent years, there has been little develop- 
ment in the genre. Jack Webb, in an unusually 
warm and intriguing film, — i^?— ( 1959), tried lode- 
scribe the communal tension that runs through a 
city room during the taut hours before a big story is 
resolved, but he failed to find the appropriate visual 
equivalents that could convey an interesting and 
atypical script . Newspaper films seem to have died 
otTw ith the slowly declining new spapers. In the 
late 1960s David Janssen specialized several times 
in the role of a misguided if well-intentioned report- 
er who literally could not make up his mind about 
the story happening in front of his eyes. In films like 
Shoes of the Fisherman and Ihe Che en Berets. 
Janssen became a symbol of a weak and confused 
press. By this time, the snap was out of the brim. 

A part of the decline in newspaper films comes 
from the end of the symbiosis between the two 
great media. Yet the relationship between new s- 
papers and movies went deeper than any particular 
genre of films. Many of the best newspaper films 
were created as fondly bitter reminiscences of lost 
youth by men graduated from the world of news- 
writing to screenwriting. Beyond this movement of 
personnel from front page to front titles was an in- 
terlocking dependence that lasted until the 1950s. If 
the moviemen were fascinated by new spapers for 
the special place of the press in American society 
and for the ideals which they espoused, then the 
press was equally fascinated by the genuine glamour 
of the Hollywood lifestyle, the public accolades 
and private luxuries w hich moviemen commanded. 
Films were sold through newspapers— not just 
through advertising, but through the increasing 
demands of an eager public for copy: Stories about 
the lives of the stars, the background to produc- 
tions, the events of life in Hollywood, the an- 
nouncement of a new film by a favorite performer. 
At the same time, movie advertising, as it does 
today, brought in the top dollar rate in the paper. 
Publicity men were secure in the know ledge that 
any promotional stunt or campaign, from the 
Panther Woman on, would receive full coverage on 
and off the movie pages. Motion pictures needed 
that exposure no less than newspapers needed the 
advertising and the readership it created. This 
mutually non-competitive relationship, bringinga 
public to the theaters and a readership to the papers 
(and later to general-circulation magazines like 
Look andL//i') was a special partnership that the 
movies never achieved with any other mass 
medium. The sure decline in the space available for 
movies in big city papers, where new sprint is at a 
premium and competition now rarely exists, paral- 
leled changes in the movies themselves. What was 
once an accelerating and exhilarating partnership 
has become, at the age of 70 or so, a habitual and 
desultory marriage. Q 

Deac Rossell is Film Coordinator at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. 
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**The man raped a dog? 
Get a statement from the 
dog and Til run the story/ 



'The Pope on the take? 
Get a statement from the 
Pope and Til finance 
thefihii/^ 




THAT'S FIT TO 




Samuel Fuller 



Weaned on Park Row, learned with 
reporter Rhea Gore (John Huston s 
mother) on my first double-suicide. I 
made the eventual transition from 
newspaperman to filmmaker as the 
natural leap from dumnn makeup to 
facial makeup. 

Page One and the Screen are hed- 
mates. Working in the morgue and 
shooting a movie trigger constant \ i- 
sions. A headline has the impact of a 
headshol. pulp and rawsiiK'k fight 
linage and footage, a news lead is the 
opening of a film. 

8 point Goudy. Widescreen, pica 
gauge, movieola— reporter and film 
director spill blood on the same emo- 
tional battlefield of what is fit to print 
and what is fit to film. The thou 
cannot and thou must not pendulum 
swings from black-and-w hite facts to 
Technicolor fancies. 

The nev\spaper real and movie 
imaginary sharing bloodstained scis- 
sors, glue, proofs, cement, splicer, 
work print give twin birth to the bat- 
tle cry of rewrite, remake, retake, 
redub and matures with the press and 
projection machine. 

Peddling the Worcester I clci^runi . 
Boston Post. Boston American in 




Above: Sterlini> Holloway, Advice 
to the Lovelorn. 

Rii^ht: The P'ront Page. ^/ lu Billy 
W ilder { 1*^)74)— third jilm version of 
the twenties play. 
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Worcester wiis m\ firsl contact with 
newspapers. To New York at II. 
peddling papers at 12 at the 125th 
Street I err\ . in those days newsboys 
bought papers from the Circulation 
Department. A love affair started 
with the Sew York hvcnini; Journal, 
238 William Street. otT Park Row. a 
column awa\ from the Hi)wer\, 
across from the Newsboys' Home 
sponsored by Al Smith. One-eyed, 
half-deaf Tom Foley, foreman of the 
JotirnoVs Press Room, opened up 
Wonderland, shcnved me presses in 
action. I j*noi\ pes singing in Compos- 
ing, and fmalK gold itself: The City 
Room on the seventh lloor. 

rhe shouts of "Copy. bo\ I*' vsith 
young men in late teens running, 
making 'books.** shooting copy 
through pneumatic tubes was elec- 
trifying. I he hell with peddling 
new spapers. W orking on one became 
an obsession. Working on the 
Journal. 

*l Je." Managing Kditor .loseph V. 
Mulcahy said. ** rell *em you're 14 to 
get working papers. Then 1*11 put \ou 
on as a copy boy.** 

Ruiming copy on ihc Journal, per- 
sonal cop\ Jumper for Arthur Bris- 



bane, head copy boy (and only copy 
boy) on the New York Lvenini: 
(iraphic. police reporter on the 
(Jraphii . \hc Joiu fuil. \hc San Dic^it 
Sioi, journey man reporter on dailies, 
weeklies, biweeklies throughout the 
country slowly structured a stockpile 
of characters, events, and conflicting 
emotions without thought v)f making 
a film. 

First brush with Hollywood was 
when Metro-Goldvvyn-Mayer's offer 
of S5. 000 (to tlctiimi/e a solution to 
my bylined unsolved double-murder) 
was spurned because the City of New 
York o\'\\:\cl\ S2.^.0()() for a factual 
solution naming names. The murders 
are still unsolved. The corpses v\ere 
wealthy, white-bearded, miserly oc- 
togenerian Fdward Ridley and his 
male secretary. My lead was Who 
killed Santa Claus? because Ridley 
loved foreclosing mortgages on 
Christmas. No regret turning down 
that S5.000. One day Who Killed 
Santa Claus? will be my tUm con- 
tribution of a case of murder that de- 
fies solution yet maintains suspense 
to the empty end. 

The question Where do you get 
ideas for films?'* isn't hard to answer. 



Covering an execution . . . Told by 
a man who hacked his family to death 
vviih a meat cleaver on a Hudson 
River barge that he was sorry if he 
hurt them . . . Listening to a leaper's 
sex problem on a 30-fooi ledge before 
he squashed a luckless passerby like 
agnat. . . Ivxtracting the identity of a 
blonde nude with paresis mounting a 
water hydrant singing the Star Span- 
gled Banner because her name was 
Frances Key . . . Watching reporters 
refuse to help swing the tail of 
Lindy*s plane at l eterbort^ Airfield in 
Jersey because they resented his 
reply to all their questions with Is 
there anythini,' else you want to ask '.' 
. . . Breaking .leanne llagles* death 
by discovering her corpse in 
Campbell s Funeral Parlor . . . Pos- 
ing for a (iraphie compi>site of 
French flyers Nungesser and Coli in 
their wrecked plane in the ill-fated 
Atlantic hop only to baf fle my mother 
who just couldn't understand if the 
photographer was that close why the 
flyers weren't saved . . . .Accom- 
panying a rookie cop from the 24ih 
Precinct on a rt)utine complaint to 
stumble over a slain body in a subter- 
ranean office . . . Successfully inter- 
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viewing J. P. Morgan only to watch 
my copy destroyed by the City Hditor 
because he knew J. P. never granted 
interviews . . . Hired, fired, rehired 
by the Great Gene Fowler in the span 
of five hours while assigned to an 
Admiral's speech that erupted miles 
away in a Bowery bum's brutal mur- 
der near Lum Pong's restaurant in 
Chinatown . . . Phoning blow-by- 
blow from a Harlem cigar store dur- 
ing a race riot . . . Using Sunday edi- 
tions as bedsheets and blankets rid- 
ing the rods with Depression dis- 
placed persons . . . Taking footbaths 
with hoboes in troughs of condemned 
milk . . . Drawing anti-chain market 
cartoons tor a Rochester weekly 
while its l^ditor and Publisher ran for 
Governor of Minnesota to collect 
seven votes . . . Sketching whores in 
San Francisco while covering the 
General Strike as soldiers shot strik- 
ers in front of the Ferry Building. . . . 

Every newspaperman has such a 
Hellbox to draw from. 

Every newspaperman is a potential 
filmmaker. 

All he or she has to do is to trans- 
fer real emotion to reel emotion and 
sprinkle with imagination. 



This does not include critics. A 
newspaperman reports what hap- 
pened, inwardly boiling with emo- 
tions that must remain personal. A 
critic outwardly reports what hap- 
pened, writing what he liked or didn't 
like about the happening. Every 
story varies. A critic generally plays 
the same tune on his typewriter. A 
few have made it in films. Peter Bog- 
danovich stands out as one of that 
rare breed but he was more than a cri- 
tic. He analyzed films the way a re- 
porter analyzes emotions. He lifted 
himself out of the well of observer to 
creator. My only newspaper film 
Park Row was 1886 vintage because a 
passion for that street made the film a 
must. Drunk on stories of newspaper 
Goliaths before my time, hanging 
around Doc Perry's pharmacy in The 
World building where once Pulitzer 
picked up his medicine, working 
where once those Goliaths worked, 
walked, ate, drank, dreamed, fought, 
laughed, and wept gave me selfish 
ejaculations when shooting the film 
on the stage replica of those paper- 
and-ink cobblestones. 

Over the years, there have been 
other newspaper films. Some of them 



good. Five Star Final by Louis Weit- 
zenkorn was based on Emile Gauv- 
reau. Editor of the Graphic. Gauv- 
reau gave Winchell his break. Also 
on that pink tabloid were Jerry Wald 
(radio editor), Norman Krasna 
(drama critic), Artie Auerbach 
(photographer) who became funny- 
man Mr. Kitzel on the .lack Benny 
Show, and John Huston (reporter). 

Weitzenkorn came from The 
World to replace Gauvreau who went 
to the Mirror to haunt Winchell who 
loathed him. The changing of the 
Czars was macabre. Gauvreau's exit 
with a twisted foot, Weitzenkorn's 
entrance with a twisted arm. Aban- 
doning Pulitzer to hit pornographic 
bottom on Bernard Macfadden's 
Graphic. Weitzenkorn struck play- 
wright platinum: Gauvreau's exciting 
career. 

Five Star FinaTs editor was fac- 
tual. Gauvreau did updig an old mur- 
der, promised lurid revelation, re- 
vealing the exonerated murderess' 
real name, terrified her. Result: the 
self-destruction of the woman and 
her husband. My role in that Bulldog 
bouillabaisse was to season it with 
facts on the son of the suicides, in the 




Above: Girl Friday Ruth Donnelly 
in Blessed Event. 



/// Five Star Final Robinson 
alw ays washed his hands after 
a distasteful story . 

film it is the daughter. Gauvreau al- 
ways ashed his hands after a dis- 
tasteful story. So does Hdward G. 
Robinson in the film direeled by 
Mervyn LeRoy. 

Years later, when writing Gan^s of 
New York, it was ironic to run into 
Weilzenkorn who was writing a 
movie script called Kini: of the 
Newsboys. 

Seeing The f ront Paiie play on 
i)pening night with Kermil Jaediker 
of the New York Daily News moved 
us because in Lee Tracy we saw w hat 
we were not but would like to be. It 
was thrilling. .After the curtain came 
down it was back to the Press Room 
(a plumber's shop by day) across 
from the 47th Street Police Station 
and to the story of a grappling hook 
that finalK brought up the body of a 
five-year-old boy from the garbage in 
the Hudson. I he beads of water on 
the eyelashes of the dead boy made 
me think of the beads of sweat on the 
brow of the unfortunate bastard that 
was hidden in the desk in Ihe I ront 

There is a tale that when Howard 
Hughes decided to film The Front 
Pa^e he said "Get the man who's 



playing Hildy Johnson on the stage.'* 
Pat O'Brien was doing the role in 
Chicago. Hughes sent for him believ- 
ing he was sending for Lee Tracy. 
True or not, it*s a good story and 
Lewis Milestone w ho did a cracker- 
jack job directing the film is the man 
w ho can confirm or deny the tale. 

His Girl Friday was a superb sex- 
switch of The Front Pa^^e with 
breathtaking machinegun tempo. 
.After World War II the film became 
more personal to me because of 
Howard Hawks. My novel The Dark 
Pa{>e (purely a psychological study of 
an editor who commands a city-wide 
search for himself after murdering 
the wife he deserted 20 years ago) 
was written before World War IL 
The first draft was left with my 
mother who notified me in North Af- 
rica in the vicinity of Kasserine Pass 
that she spent the advance for the 
book she sold to publishers Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. A hardcover of the 
book caught up with me in France 
near St. Lo. a Hollywood offer 
missed me in Mons, Belgium, and in 
Germany's Hurtgen Ft)rest word was 
received that Howard Haw ks bought 
the book for Bogart and Robinson for 



SI 5,000. He sold it to Columbia. It 
was filmed as Seandal Sheet with 
Broderick Crawford. That film is not 
my book. 

Billy Wilder's The Bi^ Carnival is 
the closest portrayal yet of a 
sonofabitch nev\ spaperman. No 
punches pulled. 

A_... 

whorehouse. D.AR meeting, political 
convention. American Legion Hall, 
KKK gathering, synagogue, public 
library — is a living character replated 
hourly with highly charged con- 
troversial nuances in every man and 
woman on the paper. 

To make a l eal new spaper film is as 
difficult as to make a real war film. 
The censor is not the only barrier. 
People w ho bu\ tickets and walk into 
a peaciK'k temple to crack popcorn in 
soft chairs have been doped over the 
years what war is like on the screen. 
They have been doped over the years 
w hat a newspaper is like on the screen. 

Doped, duped, deluded— they 




Pat O'Brien nciilvcts fiancee Mary 
Brian in fiivor of a hii* story. Menjou 
ei^i^s him on in Milestone's The 
Front Page 



know whal lo expect and will not ae- 
eept a war film with indifference to 
atrocities, with combat veteran sac- 
rificing wet noses in a minelleld. with 
the enjoyment of dehumanization. 
with the gall of brass referring to 
headless bodies as My Boys w hile in 
the sack with wt)men in the rear, with 
distorted battle reports tt)grab voles, 
make loot, wave Hags, sell arms, deal 
over burned and bloated corpses in 
the black market. 

People will not accept a newspaper 
film with political atrocities and 
well-planned and paid-tor character 



assassinations where names are ac- 
curate, they will not accept the cun- 
ning of the Desk blindfolding a repor- 
ter through a fog because he's on the 
verge of exposing a President, hurt an 
advertiser, jail a Federal Judge, dis- 
robe a Vice .Squad. rhe\ will not ac- 
cept the FBI involved in blackmail 
because the FBI is the audience 
cracking popcorn. rhe\ will not ac- 
cept publishers in theft with politi- 
cians, publishers whoring with bank- 
ers, profiting with big business, run- 
ning meaningless Op-Kd letters 
against financial backers. 

Past films have dealt with tlctiiMial 
exposes. One day films will use 
names in exposure. 

100 years ago Washington politi- 
cians wouldn't give newspaper inter- 
views unless they were paid, ioda) 
they pay ghosts to manufacture their 
autobiographies for a movie sale. 
Those autobiographies never give 
damaging facts. Until the turn of the 
18th century the Senate controlled 
new spaper exposes, thundering 
*\Secrecy is the enemy of democ- 
racy!" 

Today newspapers, s^)n^e news- 
papers, publish Senatorial secrets 



that should be seen on the screen. 

Trial by new spaper is still w ith us. 

All the news that was unfit to print, 
all the scenes that were unfit to shoot, 
would make one hell of a newspaper 
film. It would have facts, legitimate 
characters, humor, shock, action. It 
would entertain and reveal. It would 
have the language of new spaper type 
spoken v^ith flesh. It v\ould show the 
passit)n of the printed word take on 
instant intimacy on film. It would go 
beyond the Bible, the newspaper, the 
stage. It would make words jump lo 
life in shocking closeups. From 
Gutenberg to (iritTith it would trans- 
fer from type to screen an accurate, 
shattering emotion of movement 
seen with eyes, heard with ears, and 
never forgotten with the brain. 

The true story of J. Fdgar Hoover 
and the FBI would make a hell of a 
movie today. Not the year 2000. But 
today. 

To make such a newspaper film I 
would give m\ right Linotype. 
Perhaps one day . . .soon. . .U 

Samuel Fuller is the w riter-direclor 

Park Row, a film about early New 
York journalism. 
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'n ivso M>undslat:cs-1 1 and 4-iil ihc 
Burhank Sludii>s. 3().()(H) square feel are 
given over to a replica of the fifth floor 
newsroom oi'Thc Alan 
Pakiila. ihe director of the film \ersion of 
All the President' s Men, had u anted to 
use the actual newsroom, hut the Posf's 
editors trelletl that this uoukl interfere 
with the paper's da\-to-da\ operations. 
Thus. S45().()()() uas added' for the con- 
struction of an additional set to the film's 
already top-heavy budget. 

Some of the cost uas due to Pakula and 
designer George Jenkins' insistence on 
exactitude. Jenkins, first of all. had everv 
desk of the actual newsroom photi>- 
graphed. and documented as tv) vvhat it 
contained. Seventy-twi> cartons of let- 
ters, pamphlets, and papers were ct)I- 
lecled from reporters' desks, shipped to 
California, and placed strategicallv on the 
counterparts. ( )ne-hundred-and-fifty 
desks were obtained and painted the 
Post's shades of red. green, and blue. 
More than a ton of books, including 1972 
Congressional staff directories, volumes 



Redfordon Washini:t<>n location. 



of the U.S. budget, and various Congres- 
sional reports, w ere also used to decorate 
a set that will shovs more realislicallv the 
vM>rkings of a major newspaper than an\ 
other film ev er made. 

" By giving them so much." Jenkins 
explained, "l hoped I'd be encouraging 
them to use it." 

A trained e\e might have discovered 
certain differences between the Burbank 
and the Washington nevvsroi>ms. Pakula 
had some modifications made, based on 
the size and limitations of the sound 
stage. ' But the set. " he said. **was not 
modified \o make it easier to photograph. 
It was the other way around: I wanted to 
push nnself into solutions dealmg with 
real it v " 

When the real editor of the /*<r\t. Ben 
Bradlee. visiteil the set one day. he whis- 
tled his amazement, fwenty-flve actors, 
including Robert Redford. Dustin Hoff- 
man, and Jason Robards. along v\ith 
twenty-four extras, were at work in the 
modern. blindingK white newsroom. 
'•Unbelievable." Bradlee murmured. 
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All the President's Men 



Verisimilitude 
A New 
Formula 



Harry Clein 



meaning quite the reverse. He then went 
on to guess correctly that the scene being 
shot was occurring at 10:30 of a Saturday 
morning. 

fo get the same realistic li>ok for the 
background action, a sect^nd assistant di- 
rector. Charles /.iarko. was sent to 
Washington for ten days to observe. Was 
it different in 1972. he wanted to know, 
rhere were slight difTerences. and he 
noted them. Wn action purposes, he re- 
ported back, the nev\sri>om was about 
**as exciting as an insurance office." and 
might look almost li>o dull on film. I he 
actors were given more to do. nun ed a bit 
morequicklv than the\ might have in real 
life, /iarko disci>vered. durmg his time in 
Washington, that surprising!) few people 
smoked in the newsrot>m. He noted the 
number of those who vvore glasses, the 
racial mix of emplovees. and the differ- 
ences in dress between reporters, editors, 
and copv aides. All this will be mirri>red 
in the film. 

To help in the recreatii>n of the atmo- 
sphere in which Kobeil \\\)odward and 
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Carl Bernstein worked as they tracked 
down the ever-widening Watergate story. 
Roy Aarons. the Post's West Coast cor- 
respondent, coached principals and ex- 
tras in proper journalistic jargon for their 
ad-lihs. these picked up on an eight-track 
recording system for judicious inclusion 
in the final dubbing. Aarons' instruction 
sessions included the handling of sources 
over the phone, and what the Post's re- 
porters v\ould be doing at different times 
of the day. Mach day of the shooting a 
Pakula assistant lacked up the Post's 
front and editorial pages corresponding to 
the 1972 dates of the scenes being shot. 
.Some t)f the ad-libbed diak)gue came 
from comments on the stories carried. 

* Phone sequences.** Pakula said, "are 
the essence of the film. What I'm trying 
for is to gel the sense of the subjective ex- 
perience as Wt)odward and Bernstein 
discover the story. The telephone is the 
means through which they reach out for 
the story. So. I keep trying to hold to their 
point of view. If I were to suddenly cut to 
another person at the other end, I'd be 
breaking the sense of that subjective ex- 
perience. 

**Now. in those phone conversations, 
the reporters are talking to disembodied 
voices. It would possibly be more visual 
to shou who they're talking to. but my 
feeling is that forcing the audience to be 
on just their side gives us a greater sense 
of being \s ilh them, of showing what the 
e X p e r i e n c e \ V a s I i k e . o f f e e 1 i n g t h e f r u s t r a - 
lion and difficulty of dealing with some- 
one who wants to hang up on you." 

Why so much attention t() so many 
miniscule details? "Ii was the little ob- 
jects that literally brought down the most 
powerful men in the world, ' Pakula said. 



"I'm using the camera as the reporters' 
e\es: thus the detail has to be exact: the 
camera sees what they see." 

Redford said: " This is the most over- 
researched project anyone could do. and 
there's a great danger of its becoming 
over-complicated. I had to discard most 
of my notes and just go u iih the essence 
of what I gathered from them — except 
when something pertained to a specific 
incident thai ue had to get accurate." 

To what extent is Redfi>rd involved in 
the nim. beyond his role as Woodward? 
Caught in an off-moment. Redford ex- 
plained: **I must have spent more than a 
hundred hours with Woodward in 
Washington, mostly following him 
around during his normal course of work- 
ing. For instance. I sat next to him v\ hile 
he made phone calls as he and Bernstein 
were running down some stuff on Charles 
Colson." 

This means, of course, that Redford 
was engaged in the project long before 
Woodward and Bernslein had written. 4// 
the President's Men. To go back to the 
beginnings, he was on a whistle-stop 
promotional tour for The Candidate in 
1972 when the Watergate events began 
breaking. Several genuine Washington 
journalists were on the train, and it was 
cynically suggested by some lhat Nixon 
was probably involved, a noti(>n that out- 
raged Redford more than the reporters. 
Later, as Woodward and Bernstein began 
to uncover the cover-up. he came across 
a picture of the two and found himself 
fascinated with the odd coupling they 
represented. He looked them up, sug- 
gested a film of their story, and w hen ap- 
prised of the fad lhe\ would be w riting a 
book about it. made the tlrsi film otTer. for 




which Warner Bros, provided the finan- 
cial backing. 

"They were still right in the heat of 
their story when I was with them." Red- 
ford said, "and during much of the time 1 
was observing them. I learned what a 
good reporter does, and I hope that gets 
into my portrayal of Woodward. ' He 
gave his own prescription for profes- 
sionalism in reporting: "He doesn't ac- 
cept anything the way it is. trusts nothing 
to be what it appears to be. lakes nothing 
on face value, and that's onl\ for starters, 
rhen he's got to develop a technique for 
building questions that will get to the 
point, and learn methods of extracting 
answers without it appearing that he's 
doing so. " 

While the credits won't say so. there is 
little question thai Redford is the true 
producer of the film. Indeed, the pro- 
ducer title goes to Waller Coblenz. who 
worked with Redford on The Downhill 
Racer and The Candidate, but he is the 
"line" producer, the executive reins 
being in Redford's hands. "I'm not in- 
terested in a producer credit." Redford 
said, "and I'd rather it go to my companv . 
Wildwood. " But. if he is the real pro- 
ducer, what did he do. besides being the 
first to propose the film? He hired Cob- 
lenz. for one thing, he obtained William 
Goldman as the screenvv riler. for 
another. .And he brought in Dust in Hoff- 
man as his co-star. The director. Alan 
Pakula. came last, instead of, as is often 
the case, first. And it was Pakula wht> 
brought with him photographer Gordon 
Willis, and designer Jenkins. "By ant! 
large, though." as someone put it ov\ the 
set. "it's Bob's baby." 

"As part of our research." Redford re- 
called, "we had a meeting with the 
editors and w riters ot'The Boston (Jlohe. 
telling them that w hat we were after was 
to show the new spaper business as it w as. 
They were interested, but concerned and 
nervous. They agreed there ought to be a 
i^ood movie about the Held, bin there had 
never been one before. Ihe f ront Pa^'c 
was not only outdated, they felt, but they 
thought even for its lime it was hyped up. 
Would we be doing the same? Well, w hile 
we're not making a movie exclusively for 
the new spaper profession, w e're trying to 
show it like it is, warts and all. It's a new 
formula, it hasn't been tried before, and 
we can only hope that it w orks." 

Harry Clein is writing a book on the film- 
ing of .4// the President's \len. 



Reporters and editors in conference: 
Robert Redford. Jason Rohards, Jack 
Warden. Das tin Hoffman. 
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Patrick McGilligan 



The University Film Study Center is one of the 
newest, and most vigorous, tlhn stud\ operations 
in this coimtry— and a welcome addition to the 
nation's archives. It is located in Cambridge. Mas- 
sachusetts, which gives it another charm, too, 
since Boston is notoriously inhospitable when it 
comes to providing vent for its serious tUm students 
(for example, there is no reliable cinema bookshop 
or theater devoted strictly to screening film-as-art 
in the Hub area). 

F\)unded in 1968. and grown by leaps in its short 
seven-year existence, the UFSC is a consortium of 
12 member colleges in New F^ngland. designed, in 
the words of Executive Director Peter f-einstein, 
**to imprtive the level of study of tllm in this coim- 



try. and to provide film ser\ ices for New Hng- 
land." The measure of its v\orth can be seen easily 
b\ the variety of its activities: Maintenance of a 
growing film archive and a large film library: ongo- 
ing research and publication of film-related materi- 
als; regular symposia and seminars devoted to 
media study: and an intensive, annual summer 
seminar in tllm. video, and photography. 

I'he actual headquarters is nondescript, almost 
ramshackle, with an old-shoe feel that belies its 
scholarly purpose. It is located on a side street at 
the Massachusetts Institute of TechnologN . in a 
second-tltior oftlce that is dect)rated at the entrance 
with a sketch of Fred Aslaire leaping balletically 
into the air. l ilmwomen. a local group w hich pools 
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Learning by doing at the 
University Film Study 
Center Summer Institute. 

cquipmcnl and expertise for women tllmmakers. 
shares an adjacent ortlee. The several rooms in- 
clude a cluilered h'hrary, an ever-changing rag-tag 
bulletin board, and a small 16mm viewing room 
open to the public daily. The air is friendly but seri- 
ous, and the grandest hope of the present staff is to 
stumble upon a blank check and to purchase a new 
building u ilh the money. 

It's the third home tor the nomadic UFSC which 
was located first at Harvard's Fogg Museum and 
later at Brandeis University. In the beginning there 
were onl\ eight member colleges, each agreeing to 
contribute S2.5(K) annuall\ to fund a resource 
center, the idea being, in Feinstein s words, "lo 
pool funds, buy films, and have a joint film arc- 
hive." Today the member institutions, each of 
which nominates a trustee to the L FSC governing 
board, are Boston University. Brow n Universitv . 
Dartmouth. Hampshire. Harvard. MI T, University 
of Bridgeport, University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst. University of Massachusetts at Boston. 
Wcllesley. Wesleyan, and Yale. Foundation 
grants— especially from the National Findowmenl 
for the Arts and the Louis B. Mayer Foundation 
— have enabled UFSC to expand beyond its origi- 
nal concept of a simple archive-library, and to 
evolve into a vital learning center concerned with 
curriculum design, program development, and 
basic research. 

Ihe Film Information Oftlce of the UFSC 
—established under a three-\ear grant from the 
Mayer Foundaiit)n in 1972 and a grant from the Na- 
tional Fndowment — is the main artery of the 
center, and it has grown since its inception. is, 
simpK . a place." explains Feinstein, "where peo- 
ple who are using film can come for information." 
Iwi) full-time people staff the Film Information Of- 
fice, and they are available to answer film-related 
questions by telephone or mail or — if necessary 



— to travel to the member colleges. They also edit 
and publish a bimonthly newsletter (circulation 
4.()(K))— small but valuable— with such items as 
book reviews, filmographies, calendar notices, and 
other film announcements. The Film Information 
Office recently has taken the plunge into publica- 
tion, w ith a 5(H)-copy printing of Harvard Luce Pro- 
fessor of Film Vlada Petric's close-reading of D.W. 
Griffith's 1910 Biograph film. 4 Corner in Wheat. 

Educators, students, and film buffs are given 
further exposure to trends and ideas in film by the 
symposia and seminars sponsored regularly by the 
UFSC. Nearly 200 people were turned away from 
sessions in the latest program. " The Future of Spe- 
cial Fffecls and Animation." held at Boston's 
Museum of Fine Arts in the fall of 1974. Guest lec- 
turers included Chuck .lones. av\ard-w inning 
animator and creator of I he Roadrunner. w ho held 
a capacity crowd rapt vsith his ''HistorN of Anima- 
tion": Dr. Carl Chiaren/a on still photography; 
Robert Breer and Pal O'Neil on animation in the 
independent cinema: .lohn Whitney on com- 
puterized film techniques: I aI Fmshw iller on the re- 
lationship between special etTects in film and video: 
Isaac Asimov on the futiue of the audio-visual en- 
vironment: and Linwood Dimn, former head of the 
RKO special effects department, who entertained 
an overfiovv crowd with clips from movies and his 
expert explanations about back-projection and 
matte work. Like many UFSC events, the partici- 
pants included educators, archivists, and li- 
brarians, besides the usual representatitm from stu- 
dents and buffs. 

The seminar concept is extended, intensified, di- 
versified, and accredited for UFSC's special sum- 
mer institute tor film stud\ , novs in its fifth year. It 
is held on the 500-plus acres of Hampshire College, 
a liberal arts college in rural western Mas- 
sachusetts. This year's faculty included George 
Bluestone. Fd Fmshw iller. Hollis Frampton. 
Roger Greenspun. Stan Lawder. Richard Leacock. 
and .lonas .Mekas. along w ith man\ others. 

Nearly 200 people (the number keeps growing) 
gather at Hampshire for three weeks, lo li\c and 
breathe the art of filmmaking for 24 hours dail\ , 
learning such diverse things as optical printing, 
video theory, screenw riting or critical writing (a 
typicalh feverish course, taught b\ Greenspun, 
which requires submission of a dail\ theme paper). 
Tuition is S300. excluding voon^ and board: roughly 
30 scholarships are awarded annuall> . 

**It*s grown to be the single largest activity of the 
study center," explained Feinstein, "The idea is to 
provide a really intensive institute with first-class 
people across the line. It's committed to the idea of 
film as art. It's a real immersion into film. It's to- 
tally encompassing. You cannot believe the level at 
which the\ get into films. Ihe idea is to offer a level 
of study that students don't have access to during 
the year. Most colleges don't have courses of such 
quality, and it Wi)uld be phenomenal if a faculty of 
the quality we bring together was ever drawn to- 
gether at one school. MostK . we teach film, video. 



and pholDgraphy. hut uc are always living to add 
other forms — maybe, in ihe near fulure, electronic 
music. Avant-garde music— people such as John 
Cage — has had a tremendous intluence on film.** 

The summer institute (which is leavened by 
nightly volleyball games, square dancing, and pic- 
nics) attracts a broad cross-section of people from 
New England, and countrv -u ide. Of the 175 stu- 
dents in the summer of 1974. 103 persons had some 
previous media study, estimated institute director 
Gisela Hoelcl. and the average age of the enrollccs 
was 28. 

The newest sideline pioject of the LTSC is the 
Center Screen F^ilm Society, an exhibition program 
that associated w ith the Center about one year ago. 
*Mt*sa program." explained Feinstein. "to exhibit 
independentK -made films in the Boston area, to 
develop an audience for noncommercial films, to 
focus attention on local tllmmakers. and to develop 
an alternativ e to the commercial cinema." 

Under the direction of Barry Levine— who. at 
Feinstein's bequest, recently departed with an 
open-ended airplane ticket, in order to scour the 
countryside for new. independent films— the 
Center Screen Film Society has mounted such 
programs, in its one-year term, as ''Music On 
Film * (including the prestigious local premiere of 
Jud\ Collins and .lill Godmilow s /\///r;///V/ ). a series 
on screen animatit^n. and periodic screenings of 
works by local filmmakers. The film society is 
strapped by its need for a permanent theater — 
screenings have thus far floated around tov\n — but 
the program presently is attracting a strong and 
loyal audience. 

l^ast. but not least, the UFSC maintains and 
operates a valuable film study collection and arc- 
hives, numbering currentK over 500 titles, which 
are available for private view ing on a w alk-in basis, 
and for loan to member schools f\)r a nominal fee. 
*Ml*s the sexiest thing we do. ' admitted Feinstein, 
'"People hear about it and say. 'Oh. wow. a lot of 
films.' I^Jt film isn't like that. There is nothing sex- 
ier about a film archive than a book archive." The 
collection, certain!) the largest in New England, 
includes foreign and domestic features, documen- 
taries, television material, short subjects, and in- 
dependent films — ranging from classics to genuine 
rarities, plus what may well be the largest single 
collection of Jerr\ Lewis films extant in this coun- 
try. The latter category is owed to the largesse of 
Joseph H. Ha/en of Nev\ York City, a former Hol- 
lywood producer (once partnered with Hal Wallis). 
who has donated over 100 feature films to the 
LFSC. 

rhe idea of the archive." explained Feinstein, 
"was that the member schools vsould use films on 
their campus and save some money, but mone\ 
from the 1! ndovs ment made it possible for any bod \ 
in the country to see films here." It is remarkabU 



easy to arrange a screening— just saunter in off the 
street, no credentials necessary. Member schools 
can reserve certain prints for film classes and, ac- 
cording to Feinstein, "keep them for a period of 
time. It permits them to actually \ook at the films, 
and the students can come over here and look at 
them again and again — at a considerable savings, of 
ct)urse. " 

The center is admiltedh hampered by its lack of 
a full-time archivist and the luxury of a Steenbeck 
machine, but those are holes which will be filled 
someday. Presently, the center manages to pur- 
chase some films every year — "everything we 
hold, we hold legalK : v\e don't hold an\ thing that's 
pirated or hot or duped or questionable"— and has 
shown a praiseworthy facility, in its seven years, 
for building a large and costly collection from, liter- 
ally, nothing. 

Much of the CFSC's bounding progress is due to 
the leadership of Peter Feinstein. 31. who became 
the third executive director of the center in 1972. a 
year v\ hen the I'FSC began ti^ expand its prt)grams 
dramatically. Since then, the number of staff mem- 
bers has risen from two full-time employees to nine 
staffers. Feinstein is a Nev\ York native, with a 
background in journalism. He founded Film Forum 
in New York, and then elected to lake on the chal- 
lenge of building the LI ESC. "I like to start things, 
start them or build them." he mused recent I \ . as he 
sat in his MI T office and discussed the film study 
center. He is personable, aggressive and blunt 
— with a low opinion of film stud\ on this nation's 
campuses, and a private preference for indepen- 
dent, noncommercial cinema. 

rhe future, however, is not entireK bright. I he 
UFSC still has enormous problems of access, of 
making its existence known throughout New Eng- 
land, and. funding, as ever\ w here else, is a severe 
problem. Over 50 percent of the financing of U FSC 
is self-generated from fees and tuitions, but about 
one-fourth is from public foundations and the re- 
maining one-fourth must come from private 
sources. rhi>se latter sources are drying up in the 
post-Nixon economy slump — at precisely the time 
when the UFSC would like to expand rather than 
tread w ater. 

"I'd like li^ have a real nice building — that's m\ 
dream." said f einstein. " I hat s what I see as the 
most important question for the study center. We 
should have a theater. There isn't any theater in 
Boston devoted to screening films as an art form. 
sou know, and in a cit\ the si/e of Boston, you 
lather expect to have something. If the studs center 
can stabilize itself —and here. Feinstein paused 
and drew a meaningful breath— "I see. in its future, 
a range of services. A big archive: lots of little 
screening rooms: a big library. We want to publish 
our own books: we want to have a permanent the- 
ater: and we are moving into video with a ven- 
geance. That's a big move we have to make right 
awa\ " n 



l^itrick McGilligan w rites for The Boston (ilohc. 
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The 
Black 

of 

DaHon 
Trumbo 

The Oscar Came Late 

19 Years Late, 
to be Exact, 

and Robert Rich is Dead 




Oscar night, 1956. Deborah Kerr takes the card 
from the opened envelope and announces in a loud, 
clear voice that the winner **for the Best Motion 
Picture Story is . . . Robert Rich!" 

The sacred moment. Applause. Jesse Lasky. Jr., 
then Vice President of the Screen Writers Guild, 
jumps up. bustles dov\ n the aisle to the stage and 
accepts (he award on behalf of Rich, whom he re- 
fers to as "my good friend," because Rich was at 
his wife's bedside, and she was about to gi\ e birth 
to their first baby. More applause, and he strides off 
the stage, statuette in hand. 

Lasky later admitted in his account of the 
episode in his book. Whatever Happened to Hol- 
lywood?, that he really had no idea w ho Robert 
Rich was. Bu{ the name sounded familiar, and it 
seemed to him that an officer of the (iuild really 
ought to know the members, so . . .Lasky'sgood 
friend he was. .And as far as Rich being at his v\ ife's 
bedside, that \\ as \\ hat Lasky had been told. It all 
seemed quite routine to him at the time. 

The next day. ho v\ ever, when they had had the 
chance to check the Guild files, it w as found that 
there was no Robert Rich listed in them. He v\ as not 
a member and never had been. Nobody really had 
an\ idea w ho he v\ as or hov\ he could be 
reached— not even the King Brothers w ho had 
produced The Brave One, the film for which Robert 
Rich had just won the Academy Award. Had he re- 
ally been at a hospital waiting for his w ife lo give 
birth? Somebody had called the afternoon of the 
ceremony and had said so. Just on the outside 
chance they might locate him that wa\ . lhc\ put a 
team to work telephoning the obstetrics vsards of 
every hospital in Los Angeles C ounty to inquire if 
there were a Mrs. Robert Rich registered. No luck. 

It vKasn't long before the new smaga/ines picked 
up the story and reported this raihci slick\ situa- 
tion. Then they did a ft)llow -up w hen rumors began 
to fiy around HolI\ wood that Robert Rich was re- 
ally just a pseudonym — one of the many — used by 
Dalton Trumbo. v\hohad been blacklisted nine 
years before w hen he had appeared as an un- 
friendly w itness before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. F!venlually Trumbo pub- 
licly acknowledged that it was so — he had w ritten 
The Brave One. He did this more than anything lo 
help the King Brothers fend off the three plagiarism 
suits that had been filed against them w hen Robert 
Rich's identity still was unestablished. 

By now , of course, it is a very old story — one 
well knov\n to every connoisseur of blacklist lore 
and lo man\ amalciirs as well. Yet no matter how 
great its value as anecdote, those w ho tell it seldom 
realize w hat an important part the episode played in 



Dal ton J rumho , focal fii^urc of the 
Hollywood blacklist. ' ' They made huu 
an offer he couldn't refuse.' ' 

the long process ofhrcaking the blacklist. But Dal- 
ton rrumho knou s: 'Mt was that Robert Rich thing 
that gave me the key. You see. all the press came to 
me, and I dealt with them in such a way that they 
knew bloody well I had v\ ritten it. But I would sug- 
gest that maybe it w as Mike Wilson and they 
would call Mike and ask him. and he would say no. 
it wasn't him. .And they would come back to me. 
and I'd suggest they try somebody else — another 
blacklisted w riter like myself w ho was working on 
the black market. I had a w hole list ofthem because 
we kept in close touch, it w ent on and on and on. I 
just wanted the press to understand w hat an exten- 
sive thing this movie black market was. .And in the 
midst of this. I suddenly realized that all the 



*Screenw riter Michael Wilson had won an Academy 
Award for/^ Place in the Snti the year he was black- 
listed, and was active on the movie black market. 



journalists — or most ofthem — were sympathetic to 
me. and how eager they were to have the blacklist 
exploded. There had been a certain change in the 
atmosphere, and then it became possible." 

The Robert Rich affair thus marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the blacklist. The following \ear 
Pierre Boulle won the Acadenn Award for the 
marvelous job he had done adapting his own novel. 
The Bridi^e on the River Kw ai, for the screen. 
Among insiders the award provoked only laughter, 
for the truth was that Boulle hardly spoke, much 
less w role. Tjiglish (and. incidentally . did not w rite 
for nims before or after). The script was actually 
the work of two blacklisted writers — Carl f*\>reman 
and Trumbo's friend. Michael Wilson. I w o \ ears 
after that, the aw ard for Fk^st Original Screenplay 
went to the team of Nathan H. Douglas and Harold 
.Jacob Smith for The Defiant Ones. Yes. Virginia, 
there is a Hart^ld Jacob Smith, but Nathan H. Doug- 
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for Boulle 
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much less 
wrote, Knj»lish. 



las. it turned out. w as the blacklisted actor- 
lurned-w liter Nedrick Young. And so it went. 

Cracks were appearing in the wall that Hol- 
lywood had throw n up to protect the American 
public against the subversion of the motion picture 
industrv by the blacklisted un-Americans. And 
the\ v\ ere appearing w ith such routine frequencx 
thai it reall\ came as no surprise w hen. in I960, the 
rampart w as breached cleanly for the fu st time by 
none other than Dalton I rumbo. Otto Preminger 
put I rumbo's name upon the screen for the wDrk 
he had done on Exodus, giving him full screenplay 
credit, the first he had received since 1947. when it 
all began. Almost simultaneously. Kirk Douglas 
anni>unced Trumbo as author of the screenplay of 
SjHiridcus. w hich was just about to be released. 
Two major credits in a single year. With them, the 
blacklist had been broken effectively — although it 
w ould. of course, be years yet before the political 
background of a writer — or a director, or an 
actor — would pla\ no part in w hether he was hired 
and given credit. .And it was true, too, that many of 
the 250 or more in the motion picture industry w ho 
had been blacklisted would never find their way 
back through the hole Trumbo had put in the wall. 

Viewed from an\ angle. Dalton Trumbo is the 
focal figure. Go back to the period, trace the 
labyrinthine ways of the blacklist, and it's him you 
keep bumping into in the corridors. He was there at 
the beginning, working for Metro-Cnildw \ n-Mayer 
as the highest paid screenw riterin HolK wood. 
v\ hen he w as subpoenaed to appear before the 
House Committee on Un-American .Activities and 
became one of the Hollyv\ ood Ten. During the 
blacklist period, he w rote, on hisovMi offhand 
guess, "about 35" screenplays and original screen 
stories on the movie black market. (The only list he 
has ever draw n up goes higher: .All the way up to 
45. ) ( )\ er a sc^mc of ihem eventually saw produc- 
tion. But of them all. none w as more important to 
Trumbo. and to the breaking oi l he hiackhst . than 
'///(' Brave One. the little mo\ ie he w role for the 
King f^rothers. w hich won an Academy Award for 
the m\ sterious Robert Rich. 
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here realK w as a Robert Rich. He w as an ac- 
countant vs ho happened to be a nephew of the King 
brothers. That said, 1 feel almost obliged to affirm 
that the King brothers. Maurice, Krank, and Her- 
man (born Ko/inski) really exist — not because lhe\ 
are so obscure but because the\ ha\ e been inacti\ e 
as independent producers long enough (having di- 
versified into the hotel business) that they have be- 
come shadow y. almost legendary figures of the old 
HolK w ood. among the last masters oi' B-picture 
production. 

Trumbo liked them and found, perhaps to his 
surprise, that he had a lot in common with them. 
During the \ ears he was struggling to become a w ri- 
icr, and at the same time support his mother and 



two sisters, the King brothers were struggling too: 

Maury, the oldest one, fought as a pug," says 
Trumbo. "And that enabled Frank to get through 
Franklin High School in Highland Park. Hymie was 
the youngest, and he got through high school, too. 
The father had died. The boys had to make it on 
their ov\ n. and the\ did it bootlegging and in the 
rackets." (Trumbo also had done a bit of bootleg- 
ging, but that is another stor\ entireU . ) 

With the end of Prohibition, the King brothers 
got wMo motion picture production — first for PRC 
din ing the late thirties and subsequently for 
Monogram. In 1 945 at Monogram, they made the 
very successful /)/////? i/cr. Budgeted at SI 93. 000. 
with Lawrence Tierney. F:dmund Lowe, and .Anne 
Jeffreys, and directed by Max Nosscck, DHIini^cr 
brought in over S4 million worldw ide. With that hit 
under their belt. the\ decided logo independent. 
Their first film was I he (A/z/.i/.v/cr. released in 1947; 
it featured Barry Sullivan and .Akim Tamiroff and 
had its moments but failed to make money for 
them. King Brothers Productions was in the market 
for a new script w hen the craziness in Washington 
caught their eye. The brothers noted the quality of 
the talent that had been hauled before the Ht)iise 
Committee on Un-.American .Activities, hcaid with 
interest the talk among producers of a political 
blacklist, and drew some shrewd conclusions. 

1 he King brothers approached Dalton Trumbo 
the day he returned home to BeverK Hills f rom the 
hearings in Washington. " There was no big deal to 
it." says Frank King. "We just had a short budget 
to make a picture and saw this as an opportunity to 
get a fine w riter to w ork for us w ho we could not 
otherw ise afford." 

And politics? "Politics didn't enter into it at all," 
says King, some slight annoyance evident in his 
voice. "What a man's politics were was not our 
concern. I guess he spoke his mind bet\)re Con- 
gress, and that was all right with us. But we ne\ er 
discussed that at all. We were just interested in 
making pictures." 

For his part , Trumbo realized that he was as of 
then unemployable as far as the major studios were 
concerned, and that he would have to tight for 
every cent that remained to be paid to him on his 
lucrative MGM contract (S75,000 per picture). 
"Broke as a bankrupt's bastard" u as how he de- 
scribed himself. He faced tcf i itlc legal expenses for 
the appeal of the Contempt of Congress citatic^n 
that he had received with the othei s of the Hol- 
lywood Ten. and the definite pc^ssibilil\ of a \ ear in 
jail, should the appeal fail. The modest deal offered 
him b\ King Brothers Pi-oductions— S3.750 to be 
paid him over the period of a year and a half 
— looked good to him then. They had made him an 
offer he was in no position to refuse. He shook 
hands w ith them on the deal, and he started to work 
on Cinn ('r(i:\ the next day. 

Edw ard G. Robinson, Margaret 
O'Brien, in Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes, Trumbo' s last, pre-blacklist. 
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* We just had a 
short budget and 
saw this as an 
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to work for us/' 



Trumbo. however, wants it understood that he 
does not feel he was taken advantage of by Maury. 
Frank, and Herman King, nor by the others u ho 
employed him at cut rates on the movie black mar- 
ket. 1 he King Brothers paid him w hat they could 
afford. ** A lot of independents never paid more 
than that,'* he says. **When 1 and others plum- 
meted in value, we naturally found ourselves in this 
new market, and naturally these independent pro- 
ducers availed themselves of our services because 
they felt that for this money they could get better 
work. So there wasn't really this brutal exploitation 
of black market w riters that has sometimes been re- 
ferred to. " 

Gun Crazy, Trumbo's first project for King 
Brothers Productions, was released in 1950. w hile 
he was still serving his term in jail for contempt of 
C\)ngress. He never saw the Him. Millard Kaufman 
allowed him the use of his name on it, and it has 
never been even informally credited to Trumbo. As 
brought to I he screen by director Joseph Lew is, 
this tale of a latter-day Bonnie and Clyde had the 
sort of intensity and energy that characterized 
Lewis' best B-movie work. As the gun-crazy cou- 
ple w ho go on a holdup spree, John Dall and Peggy 
Cummins imply the psychopathology of their roles 
w ithoul o\ erstating. It is. in short, a pretty good 
picture, and it is so in large part because director 
and cast had a pretty good script to work with. 
Hven w hen w orking quickly and at a cut-rate, 
T rumbo gave them their money's worth. He had to. 
He v\as Hghting now for every job he got. 

He sold his house in Beverly Hills and retreated 
to his ranch up in the mountains of Ventura 
County, the Lazy-T. There he began writing on the 
compulsi\ e day-and-night schedule w hich he main- 
tained all thrt)ugh the blacklist period. He gave 
lime, vs hich he later came to regret . to the w riting of 
a play. The Bi,ui:cst Jhicfin Town. He brought it 
through tr\ i)ut runs in Boston and New Haven, 
with the usual frantic rewrites, and then saw it fold 
on Broadway 1 3 nights after its March 30. 1949 
opening. Mixed reviews. A bitter disappointment. 

rhe failure of the play . on v\ hich he had w orked 
so hard ;md banked so heavily, sent him back to the 
typewriter, determined to work only on black mar- 
ket projects that he could be sure would pay off. 
George Willner. an agent w ho would himself later 
be blacklisted, came to I rumbo's aid. He used his 
contacts to sell an original screen story for him. 
again under Millard Kaufman's name, and although 
it sold, it was never produced. Willner made dis- 
creet inquiries among some of the larger indepen- 
dent producers, and work began to trickle 
I rumbo's wav . The tlrsi job he lined up for Trimibo 
was one that subsequenih tell through — an as- 
signment to do a screenplay for the comedian 
Danny Kaye from an original story, l uirvicw, 
USA. It never got much beyond the talking, outlin- 
ing, w hat-do-you-think-of-these-first-few -pages 
stage because of the comedian's wish to work as 
closely as possible w ith his writer, and Trumbo's 
contrarv w ish to w ork on his ow n in a remote 



mountain hideaway nearly a 100 miles from Los 
.Angeles. When Kaye tried to reach him on short 
notice and found Trumbo didn't even have a tele- 
phone, that more or less ended their association. 

But w ith Willner working on his behalf (at no lit- 
tle professional risk to himself, by the w ay), 
Trumbo found that the Lazy-T suited his purpose 
very well. He was a w ell-know n figure in Hol- 
lywood. His comings and goings could easily be 
observed there by the vigilantes w ho saw to the en- 
forcement of the blacklist. He was not allowed 
within the gates of any studio in Hollywood, and 
restaurant meetings were far too public. If he were 
to have a telephone, he was sure it would be 
tapped. No. Trumbo preferred the inconvenience 
of the Lazy-T for the privacy it gave him. When 
meetings were absolutely necessary, they were ar- 
ranged in off-hours on neutral ground, at the homes 
and offices of friends outside business district loca- 
tions. Discretion — even secrecy — was necessary. 

When the Supreme Court declined to review the 
Contempt of Congress citations handed out to the 
Ten. it became clear that prison w as w here they all 
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blacklisted. His name came off the filmiTrumbo's 
was never on it. ''North is a pleasant enough man 
with good feelings/' saysTrumbo. **He later and 
privately expressed to Hugo his repugnance at re- 
ceiving sole screenplay credit in this fashion . . . . 
The credit w as a good one because the rev iew s 
were good. And this is an excellent example of why 
no record of credits between 1947 and l%()canbe 
considered even remotely accurate." 

Trumbo worked right dow n to the w ire. Having 
polished off the last of these screenplays, and with 
three weeks remaining before he vs as to report to 
the District of Columbia Jail for transportation to 
federal prison, he sat dow n and v\ role three screen 
stories, each around a KM) pages in length. Cicorge 
Willner u as able lo sell one of them, tilled I Iw 
Butcher Bird, although it vsas never produced. It 
brought Trumbo money \n hen he needed it most. 




Gun Cra/y. w ith Pvi^iiy Citmmins 
and John Dull, released w hile Trumho 
w as servin^i his ow n term in jail. 

were headed. Trumbo wrote three screenplays in 
the time remaining, all of them ^ood and all of them 
produced. Betv\eenJune l949andJune 1950, uith 
S40,(K)() WDrlh of debts, a w ife and three children to 
support, and prospects of no income \\ hatever for 
the year he would be in jail, he did The Prow ler, for 
which his friend Hugo Butler lent his name://r Ran 
All the Way, John (iarfield's last film, also credited 
lo Butler and on w hich Butler did some rew riting 
w hile I rumbo was in prison: and Cow boy, adapted 
from I rank Harris' probably spurious memoir. 
Retninisc ences of My Life as a Cow hoy. On I he lat- 
ter, l-.dmund North received full credit after he had 
done a polish job on the script v\ hich Trumbo had 
w ritten. Hugo Butler, again fronting for I rumbo. 
was to have shared credit, as determined by the 
Guild. However, by the timeC \M\ /)rn was released, 
in 1957. the Writers Guild had entered into an 
agreement w it h the producers whereby the name of 
any political undesirable could simply be removed 
from the screen. And by thai lime, though Butler 
never had appeared before the Committee, he had 
been named in testimony and had been effectively 
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Irison? it w as just so much lost lime, as far as 
Trumbo was concerned. It could have been some- 
thing more, for w hile he uas in the I ederal Correc- 
tional Institutional Ashland. Kentucky . he began a 
novel (it would have been his fifth), and by ihe lime 
he was released, he had I ."^O manuscript pages ci>m- 
pleled. But he was released lot he same crushing 
money worries he had left behind him the \ ear be- 
fore. The novel would have to wail until he had 
finished a black market Job or two and had some 
cash in hand. .And in fact, it uas never completed. 

He turned to the King Brothers again. ("///// Crazy 
had been released, had done uell. and so they v\ere 
more than willing to do business with him. The 
movie that came out of their neu Carnival 
Story, v\as w ritten b\ I rumbo, with credil e\enlu- 
ally going lo a mythical Marcel Klauber. I he 
Teutonic name vv as chosen a couple of years later 
because the film w as shot in Germany by director 
Kurt Neumann and it seemed more appropriate. 
I he picture tealured Steve Cochran and .Anne Bax- 
ter and, although budgeted close to the bone, as 
were all the King Brothers productions, it was a 
good-lot)king film, and it made a substantial profit 
for them when it v\as released in 1954. Irumbo's 
sc ri pi . w i I h i I s e c h oe s of /. ili(un , \\ a s li g h I c r a nd 
more literate than (iiai Cra:y. 

Ai that lime Hugo Butler was down in Baja 
California. lileralK hiding out from a subpoena by 
the House Committee on Cn- American Activities. 
While there he had done some work for a producer 
in Mexico City and had been assured there would 
be more. I he Butlers proposed that the Trumbos 
move w ith them dow n to Mexico City v\ here ex- 
penses would only be a fraclion of w hat the\ were 
in California. I rumbo had decided b\ this time that 
he could not hope to hold on lo the Lazy- T much 
longer— and so it was settled. He put the ranch up 
for sale, and the two families met in .San Diego and 
began the longJourne\ lo Mexico City. 

There was quite a colony established there b\ the 
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lime they arrived. Screenwriter John Bright re- 
calls: '*! was the first person to land in Mexico City. 
At the time I got there, only Gordon Kahn was 
around, and he was in C'uernavaca. I registered in 
the Imperial Hotel dov\ n there, and one by one they 
all came, and everybody on the blacklist. 1 swear, 
passed through the Imperial Hotel. Why. at one 
time, 14 of the 16 apartments in the place were oc- 
cupied by blacklistees. I remember the English- 
language paper dow n there. The Mexico City News, 
got w ind that we were there and ran a story on us, 
who we were, and soon. So when the news broke, 
the clerk at the Imperial found out all his tenants, 
w ho he thought w ere Hollywood bigshots. were 
just lepers in disguise.'' 

In the long run. the move to Mexico proved to be 
a mistake. True enough, the cost of living was less 
there, but Trumbo succumbed to temptation and 
set himself and his family up in grander circum- 
stances than at the Lazy-T — hacienda, servants, 
the works. Always more or less profligate w ith 
money, he assumed that assignments would roll in 
to keep them in the style to w hich they were fast 
becoming accustomed — but they didn't. Except for 
iMie jobfora Mexican producer, which he and 
Hugo Butler shared, there was no work for him 
from local movie sources. He had lime — far more 
of it than he would have liked — to get to know the 
country. And during those long days in which both 
of them were idle, Butler began to interest him, un- 
expectedly, in bulltlghting. 

.lean Butler, his widow . remembers: "Hugo told 
him that he couldn't defend it (bullfighting) on 
moral grounds but that he thought it w as still some- 
thing beautiful. And Trumbo had to admit there 
was something to that, all right. . . .Thefirsttime 
they went. I think, they saw a bad kill and that al- 
most sent him avs ay for good. But Hugo got him to 
come back a couple of more times, and then they 
got to see Xhtindulto, w hich is pretty rare. We had 
read about it but hadn't seen one. That, of course, 
made quite an impression on I rumbo." 

It made such an impression, in fact, that he now 
had the idea for a story that he had been searching 
forever since he came down to Mexico. The 
indiilto (literally, the *'showof sweetness") is a 
verdict of clemency pronounced by the crowd at 
the bullfight upon a bull that has fought with great 
bravery. The members of the crow d signal to the 
matador that the bull's life is to be spared b\ waving 
their handkerchiefs vigorously. It is c|uilc a sight, 
and Trumbo knev\ once he had seen it that it would 
make a marvelous climactic scene f\)r a motion pic- 
ture. He began researching the prt)iect. reading 
w hatever books he could find in I jiglish on the sub- 
ject, and asking questions of those w ho knew some- 
thing about bullfighting and the raising of fighting 
bulls. 

Before long, he was ready to talk about the proj- 
ect. He went— where else could he go w ith it?— to 
the King Brothers. He made a trip from Mexico 
City to Los Angeles in May 1952 to lake care of 
matters that had to do mostly with payments due 



the Internal Revenue Service and the sale of the 
Eazy-T. But w hile there, he visited the King 
Brothers' offices and sat dow n with Maury and 
Frank and orally outlined the story he had in mind 
of the bull that comports himself so well in the ring 
that he is granted a reprieve from the usual death 
sentence in the form of an/// J////^;. The bull has 
been almost the pet of a young Mexican boy on the 
ranch where he was raised— hence the title under 
which il was offered to the King Brothers, **The 
Boy and the Bull." 

Maury and Frank knew a good thing w hen they 
heard it. and so they told him to go ahead and w rite 
the screenplay. He did. finishing it just before his 
return Xo Hollywood, w here he moved back to get 
''closer to the til." The King brothers found him a 
house in Highland Park, w here they had grow n up. 
and there he worked through seven more years of 
the blacklist. There he w as living w hen his alter 
ego. Robert Rich, won the Acadenn .Award for llic 
Brave One, Trumbo' s story of the boy and the bull. 
And there he was still w hen the blacklist was 
broken in 1960. 
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issolve. Here w e are years later in I rumbo's 
home — his office, his den. Fook around. Il is a 
magnificent room. There are in it caricatures by 
Peter Ustinov and John Huston; photographs by 
Trumbo's w ife. Cleo: a library of about a thousand 
books: copies of every screenplay that he is proud 
enough to keep: his pre-Columbian art ci^llection. a 
souvenir of Mexico City : but now here —look as 
you w ill — can you see any sign of that Oscar 
awarded to Robert Rich for The Brave One. 
"Where is it?" I ask. 
*' Where is v\ hat?" 

" The Oscar. The one you won w ith the phoney 
name." 

*'I don't have it." he says. **Il was nevergiven to 
me." 

"Well, couldn't you just claim it?" I ask. 
"Everybody knows it's yours." 

"What everybody knows isn't good enough. " he 
says with a sigh. "You don't claim an Oscar. It's 
given to you. And so far ihey haven't seen fit to give 
that one to me." 

But now at last they have. In a kind of collective 
and symbolic act of contrition, the officers and 
board of governors of the .Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Artsand Sciences on May 1975, avsarded 
replica number 1665 of the "cop\ righted statuette, 
commonly know n as 'Oscar.' as an Award for the 
Motion Picture Story— 7//<' Brave One ( 1956)." 

Il has Dalton Trumbo's name on it. That makes il 
official. I guess you can say it's all over now . U 



Bruce Cook writes for The National Observer 
and Saturday Review. His definitive biography 
of Dalton Trumbo will be published in 1976. 
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An inquiry into (he arts and crafts of 
filmmaking through interview semi- 
nars between Fellows and prominent 
filmmakers held at Grey stone, under 
the auspices of The American Film 
Institute* s Center for Advanced Film 
Studies. The educational series, di- 
rected by James Powers, has ap- 
peared frequently since 1972, and now 
continues as a regular section of 
American Film. 



Messrs. Brown and Zanuck form an ex- 
ecutive production team, now operating 
out of Universal Studios, that has had 
signal success in fashioning films of high 
entertainment quality and blockbuster 
box-office returns. Their association 
began at 20th Century-Fox, where 
under the aegis of Darryl F. Zanuck, 
Brown was the head of the studio's story 
department. When, in 1965, the elder 
Zanuck lifted himself to the chairman- 
ship of the board, his son, Richard, as- 
sumed the production reins, and Brown 
became his chief associate. With The 
Sound of Music providing a continuing 
cash flow, Zanuck and Brown put into 
production such hits bs Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, M*A*S*H, and 
Fatten, In June 1969, Zanuck became 
president of Fox, and Brown execu- 
tive vice-president. The financial 
structure of Fox, along w ith that of 
other studios, began to shake in the 



late sixties and early seventies. 
Zanuck and Brown resigned their high 
positions in 1971 and were almost at 
once signed as a producing entity for 
Warner Bros., an association that 
lasted less than a year. Moving on to 
Universal, Zanuck and Brown put into 
production The Sting, a super-hit that 
might otherwise have gone to Warner's, 
had they stayed. With Jaws, they have, 
probably, their biggest hit of all. At the 
time of this talk with AFI Fellows at 
Greystone, in Hollywood, they were not 
yet aware of the commotion that would 
be caused by their Great White Shark. 




Richard Zanuck 




David Brown 
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Susan Backlinie, first victim of the 
Great White Shark in Jaws. 



Zanuck: One question we're asked wherever we go 
is **What is a producer?" It seems that the role of 
the producer today, and often in the past, has been 
overlooked and forgotten. When you think of the 
great founders of the studios, for instance, they 
were producers. 

Brown: The producer is first of all the man with the 
dream. Sometimes he is part promoter, but if he is a 
true producer he not only finds the property, but he 
also works endlessly on all versions of the script. In 
our case, Mr. Zanuck and I (with the writer and di- 
rector) find no area of the film too mundane to be- 
come involved in. After years of being generals and 
having run production companies — Dick as presi- 
dent of 20th Century-Fox, I as executive vice- 
president, and both of us as senior executives at 
Warner Bros.— we learned to be generalists. 
We've had an opportunity to get into the guts of a 
film: and we very much oppose the notion that all 
producers are money men, that producers are basi- 
cally promoters. We're not defensive about that: it 
just doesn't happen to be the case with us. 

Question: But in what way does the producer affect 
the film itself — its style, for instance? 

Brown: The producer, we believe, can make a dis- 
tinct contribution to filmmaking. For example, be- 
fore the filming of Jaws, Steven Spielberg and the 
two of us had a very thorough discussion about the 
style of photography that would be employed. We 
wanted a straightforward conventional style. We 
did not want what was done brilliantly and appro- 
priately by Vilmos Zsigmond in The Sugarland Ex- 
press. This was a different kind of story. We had the 
sea. We had the special effects. Our director agreed 
and there was no difficulty. But it's an exam- 
ple of how the tone, the taste, the backing of a 
director's choices for cameraman, art director, all 
the keys — everything and everyone — must be sec- 
onded by the producers. If we differ, we're not 
afraid to make our differences known. 

Question: Specifically, what is your role? 

Brown: First of all, we select the subject. Then, 
with a writer of our choice, we frequently develop it 
into screenplay form without a director. Obvi- 
ously, we prefer to do it with a director, but that 
isn't always possible. Of course, we never tell a di- 
rector how to direct. We would replace a director if 
we had to do that. We select a director for what we 
believe a director can do for a film. And we operate, 
we hope, as effective buffers. We take the punish- 
ment if we're over budget, if we're over schedule. 
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* 7/ took 13 men just to operate the 
shark behind a big console/* 



We keep our director and our cast in protective cus- 
tody. 

Zanuck: Let's iSike Jaws as an example. David and 
I both received the book manuscript along with a 
few other people in the business. It was right off 
Peter Benchley's typewriter. We read it im- 
mediately because we had advance word that it was 
something special. Independently, as we were 
reading it, we both decided that it was highly com- 
mercial. Within 24 hours, we were well into negoti- 
ations, and we found ourselves in the middle of a 
fierce bidding contest. We did everything. We got 
down on bended knee. We made a lot of promises. 

Question: What kind of promises? 



Zanuck: We tried to sell Benchley through his 
agent, since we didn't know Peter at that time, that 
we were the best men to make the picture. That's 
all we could do because the other people had as 
much money and financial resources as we did. It 
was a question of who was going to make the better 
picture, and we convinced him that it was us. We 
worked with Peter on a first-draft screenplay, and 
after that was completed , we selected Steven as the 
director. He came in to work with us and Benchley 
on a second-draft screenplay. Then we started to 
tackle the really enormous physical problems of 
putting this on the screen. We had to interview end- 
less special effects people who worked for Disney, 
both here and in Florida. But it was like building 





Roy Scheider and Robert Shaw 
(Jaws) as the shark takes the bait. 



Apollo One because il had literally never been done 
before. We're talking about a 25-foot shark, no 
animation, no miniatures, that has to do all kinds of 
wild things. The shark had to look real, otherwise 
the movie wouldn't have worked. It had to do ev- 
erything, including at the end jump out of the water 
and into the boat. 

Our job while the screenwriting was going along 
was the building of this monster. The question was 
always in front of us: Would this thing work? Also 
we were fighting a start date. We had to get on 
Martha's Vineyard by a certain date, so that we 
could get in and out before the tourists came and 
rates tripled. As it turned out, we were there before 
the tourists, we were there during the tourist sea- 
son, and we said goodbye to the tourists. A lot of 
them spent a very fine summer playing extras in the 
picture. We spent five months on the island shoot- 
ing, and everything eventually did work. It took 13 
men just to operate the shark behind a big console. 
We fought weather, we fought the sea, we fought 
the tide — 

Brown: We fought electronics. 



the Cannes Film Festival last year with The Sugar- 
land Express, a press conference was called and 
then abruptly cancelled because it was discovered 
it was to be a press conference for producers. They 
never hold press conferences for producers, only 
for directors. So we met with the press separately. 
In Europe, more frequently the producer is only a 
money man, an entrepreneur. This isn't true of all 
European producers, obviously, but that's the im- 
pression the press has. 

Question: What influences you in your choice of a 
director for a particular film? 

Brown: In the case of Jaws, we knew thai Jaws 



Question: Since you collaborate on a project, do 
you have different points of view on what would 
make a good picture? 

Brown: Frequently. And each of us has a veto. 
Mostly we talk it out. We go through a period of 
discarding a project and coming back to it and dis- 
carding it — that kind of decision-making. What we 
refer to as "the big yes" comes infrequently. It 
came onJaws and it came on The Sting, and, in our 
executive careers, on Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid, which we read and acquired overnight. 
M'^A*S*H was an unqualified big yes. Patton was 
not a big yes. Patton was a very slow yes. 
Zanuck: It took 20 years to happen. 
Brown: It was a long yes with many "nos" in be- 
tween. 

Question: But is there any one particular element 
that you immediately go for? 

Brown: Entertainment. Entertainment. We're very 
poor at doing genre films for the sole purpose of 
making money. We discovered that we make them 
too good and too expensive. Sometimes you can 
make those pictures too good. So we try to select 
subjects with distinction. And, believe it or not, we 
do want to make distinguished films. We want to 
contribute to film literature. This is something 
that's not often realized about producers who have 
a good commercial track record. When we were at 




could be effectively directed, and maybe more 
economically directed, by an engineer-type direc- 
tor. And there are many highly respected ones, 
many that we've worked with. But we were shoot- 
ing for something higher and that really costs. We 
were looking for a film as well as a movie. That's 
why we selected Spielberg. At first Steven Spiel- 
berg was reluctant to take on Jaws because he rec- 
ognized it would be primarily a commercial movie 
and not necessarily a distinguished film. We con- 
vinced him, Dick and I, and I think he now realizes 
he did make a film as well as a movie. Not that he 
doesn't respect the big commercial movie and re- 
gard it as a necessary part of his career. 

Question: How about the casting of the actors and 
actresses? I assume that's something that you have 
a veto over. 

Zanuck: We certainly don't veto directors on cast- 
ing. I mean that would be a form of suicide because 
you don't want to have your director directing peo- 
ple that he thinks are wrong for the part. We're very 
much involved in the casting, obviously, and we 
work very closely in casting with the director, try- 
ing to come up with choices we can all get excited 
about. Most of our influence with directors is in the 
early stages of writing the screenplay. We're firm 
believers that the director is in charge on the set. 
And while we're around, we don't hover over his 
shoulder. We don't discuss set-ups or anything of 
that nature. 

Question: Do you allow your director to have total 
authority over editing? 

Zanuck: The studio in most cases has the final cut. 
We don't have it as producers, nor does the direc- 
tor have it. In very rare cases, the director has the 
final cut, but he has to bring the film in within a cer- 
tain length, and it's got to get a certain rating. But 
we have never, as executives or as producers, re- 
ally exercised the producer's privilege on the direc- 
tor, which can even be countermanded later by the 
studio. He cuts the picture. We work closely with 
him after he has presented his first cut. If there are 
discrepancies and differences of opinion, they are 
flushed out in previews. 

Question: Most of your work, then, is in pre- 
production and post-production? 

Brown: Yes, but, actually, there's no day that one 
of us — or more frequently both of us — are not on 
the set or on the location. We conduct our other 




business wherever we're shooting. It might be 
Martha's Vineyard, as it was for five months last 
year. That became our headquarters. We were 
there and we were totally aware of what went on. 
We made suggestions and tried to solve problems 
without interfering with the director's work. 

Question: Do you find yourself having to act as 
mediator between the writer and the director if they 
get into a hassle? 

Brown: Yes. 

Zanuck: In addition, we have to think of ourselves 
as buffers. We like to protect the director from the 
financial influences that come to bear at times on a 
production that really shouldn't influence or worry 
or concern him while he's in the middle of making a 
picture. 

Question: Could you give us examples of ways in 
which you have protected directors? 

Zanuck: There's always a struggle during the 
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course of a movie, unless you're under budget, 
which is unfortunately rare. You're either hovering 
around the budget, or something has driven the 
budget up a bit. There are pressures that bear on 
you, and rightly so. It's a money problem. It's not 
our money, it's not the director's money, it's not 
the actors' money; you're out there someplace 
using somebody else's money. We sign our names 
to the budget and agree to bring it in at a certain 
price. When that price starts escalating, which 
often happens, pressures are applied. If you're a di- 
rector who has a strong producer, that producer 
can act as a buffer. Otherwise, scenes may be 
ripped out of the script, all sorts of things can hap- 
pen. I think most directors feel, when they get into 
a project with us, one of the things we offer is pro- 
tection. 

Brown: During M*A*S*H, Dick was head of the 
studio and I was the second man, but we functioned 
as executive producers on all films. I think it's in- 
teresting to see how many creative decisions are 
made by the producer and the studio. In this case 
Ingo Preminger was the producer, and the decision 



Director Steven Spielberg (center) 
confers with producers Brown and 
Zanuck. 



was made not to go to Korea, but to shoot it on a 
ranch in Malibu. I think it turned out to be a sound 
artistic decision. A film like that, somewhat larger 
than life, needed the stylized feeling of an unrealis- 
tic setting. Nothing was shot outside Southern 
California. 

Zanuck: I remember arguing with Altman. He fi- 
nally had agreed to shoot it at the Fox Ranch, at 
least the major portion of the picture, instead of 
going to Korea. But he was holding out to go to 
Japan for the one golf course scene. I had a little 
leverage because I was president of the company, 
and we decided to go across the street from Fox to a 
public golf course, and dress up a few people to 
look like Japanese woman caddies. It worked fine. 

Question: You said earlier you don't allow directors 
to get involved in the financial side of the film. But 
suppose that the director's going over budget . 

Brown: I didn't mean to give the impression that the 
director is not involved in the financial side of the 
film. He is more involved than anyone because 
shooting time is the prime costly ingredient. But 
once a budget has been agreed upon, a schedule has 
been laid out and everything has been approved, 
and there are overpowering reasons for going over 
budget or over schedule, we exercise our authority 
cautiously. We try to keep the morale of the com- 
pany up. We try to evaluate what is waste and what 
is not waste. But we have no hesitation in telling the 
director that he's doing a sequence which will 
never be used. And if he insists, I suppose we 
would have to say, '*We can't let you do it." But 
the relationship between the director and the pro- 
ducer is so delicate and so important that you try to 
win his approval through logic and persuasion. He 
comes to you with his problems. He will value your 
opinion and support if you can draw a fine line be- 
tween your responsibility to your backers and your 
responsibility to your director and the film. It's so 
tough to be a director that he needs all the help he 
can get. 

Question: When you're dealing as executive pro- 
ducers, and you have other producers in the layer 
between you and the filming, how much do you fol- 
low day-to-day activities? 

Zanuck: Sometimes as executive producers we get 
more involved with the production, if that's possi- 
ble, than if we were line producers. We sometimes 
have to unravel a lot of things. If the producer is in- 
experienced, we tend to get more involved. If we're 
dealing with an experienced producer, we step back. 



Question: If you haven't worked it out with the 
people beforehand, isn't this a potential area of 
conflict? 

Zanuck: There are always a lot of conflicts going on 
in making a picture anyway. You play it day by day. 
I doubt that you can ever sit down at the beginning 
of a picture and say, ''You do this and Til do this.'' 
Brown: Usually a producer who accepts an execu- 
tive producer requires something from him — cither 
the ability to get the film made, or the ability to deal 
with the distributor, which is the same thing, or 
perhaps creative support, or filmmaking knowl- 
edge. We hclieved in The SugarUmd Express. In 
that case we were personal producers. It had been a / 
Universal project, and it was not getting made. We 
lent whatever credibility or influence we had to- 
ward getting it made. Sometimes a producer can 
have a property and say, ''Since I don't seem to be 
able to get anywhere with this, maybe Zanuck and 
Brown can get it through." 

Question: Did you decide to pick up The Suf^arUmd 
Express because you liked the property or Spiel- 
berg? I ask because he was a young director who 
had never done a feature. 

Zanuck: We'd met Spielberg at Fox briefly. He'd 
brought a project over there he had co-authored 
and very much wanted to direct. As it turned out, 
he didn't direct it, and we left Fox. But while ac- 
quiring the property, we talked extensively about 
another project of his.TheSuf^arland Express. I was 
very impressed by him, especially after seeing his 
little short. But what swung it was our love for the 
screenplay that Barwood and Robbins wrote. 
Brown: But the film was Steve's idea. 
Zanuck: Steve's idea. And it was a combination of 
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our belief in the properly, the story, and our belief 
in Steve that swung us. Later, we made a deal with 
Universal. We presented the project to them, even 
though they had already put it on lurn-around. 
They permitted us to make it. 

Question: What do you do when you get halfway 
through something like Jaws and suddenly the 
weather is terrible, you're having difficulties, and 
your budget's tripled? 

Brown: Pray and press on. We even considered 
suspending production to gather our strength and 
return in the fall. However, experience told us al- 
ways to press on. At no time did they ask, "What 
are you doing with that fish?" or "Shoot it in Grif- 
fith Park Lake" — if there is a lake in Griffith Park. 
Jaws is an example of studio trust. It is an example 
of what producers can do with their much battered 
credibility. There were times, Lm sure, when they 
thought we were insane, and there were times when 
we thought we were, too. But we were determined 
to get everything on screen that was in that book. 
When we bought the rights to the book and reread 
it, we thought we were crazy. We said to each 
other. '*How do we do it? How do you get that 
shark to do those things? How do you get a man to 
be swallowed by a shark?" When we asked the 
production wizards, "How do we do it?" they said, 
"Wedon't know." 

Zanuck: Then we asked the special effects wizards, 
and they didn't know either. Finally we found a re- 
tired wizard from Disney. 

Question: Do you go over the script as you're shoot- 
ing and cut sequences in order to keep from going 
over budget? 

Zanuck: No. We time pictures as we're making 
them, and if we're running over, we examine what 
hasn't been shot to see what's absolutely neces- 
sary. We do that kind of cutting on every picture. 
That went on with Jaws. But we don't cut se- 
quencesjust for financial reasons. 
Brown: In fact in Jaws we actually embellished. 
Mr. Spielberg found new things for our shark to do 
that they were never designed to do. With the 
wizardry that we had on hand, we redesigned as the 
challenge grew. We always try to preserve flexibil- 
ity for the director. We don't say, "Well, why 
didn't you tell us back in Universal City that you 
wanted adouble left turn?" 
Zanuck: As the challenge grew, the budget grew. 
Brown: There are two ways to make a movie. One 
is to have a script, as Alfred Hitchcock always has. 



in which every frame of the movie is indicated. The 
other way is the collaborative process where you 
have a good script but you try to make it better by 
taking advantage of the realities and opportunities 
of the location. In the case of Jaws, we told Peter 
Benchlcy to write a screenplay based on the book: 
"Just do the book. The book's fine." He promptly 
did, but later he looked at his novel as though he 
were a screenwriter and not the author of it. Soon 
we all realized there were certain flaws in the novel 
from a dramatic standpoint and changes had to be 
made. The changes continued well into Martha's 
Vineyard, with contributions by co-writer Carl 
Gottleib, and the actors themselves. For example, 
Robert Shaw, who is no mean writer, contributed 
some marvelous stuff. The point is that the script 
can either be a work in progress, or a script frozen 
at the beginning of principal photography with the 
writer off somewhere doing another movie. One is 
not better than the other; much depends on the di- 
rector. Hitchcock told us at a recent luncheon that 
he would no more improvise during shooting than 
the conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
would improvise while conducting. He believes the 
time to improvise is when you're working with 
paper — not film. 

Question: In taking the extra time to do Jaw s right, 
were you concerned at all with clauses in your con- 
tract that might penalize you financially? 

Zanuck: One is always concerned when going over 
budget. We were concerned about our credibility 
as producers wheny^/u-5 began to rise in cost. We 
don't have any penalty clause in our contract, but 
we can always be removed, literally removed. The 
studio can always send a wire saying, "We're not 
going to ship any more film" or "We're going to 
take the cameras away" or "Make the rest of the 
picture on the back lot." 

Question: Most of the pictures that you've men- 
tioned, with the exception of M*A*S*H 'dndJaw^s, 
have been originals. Do you prefer working with an 
original screenplay rather than an adaptation? 

Brown: We deal in very specific terms. We con- 
sider whatever will make the basis of a film— it may 
only be an idea. Obviously anyone would like to 
have a finished screenplay because that puts you 
light years down the road. We saw the script of 
Butch CassiJy and the Sundance Kid, and paid the 
then-highest price in the history of the industry for 
it. We had an idea of how it could be cast. The ma- 
terial had already been successfully realized in 
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The Sugarland Express — (left to 
right) William At he rt on, G oldie 
Hawn, and Michael Sacks. 




screenplay form, and that's worth a good deal of 
money in itself. Put another way, we pay no atten- 
tion to the parentage, just to the child. 

Question: While you were at Fox you made Pretty 
Poison, Noel Black's first film. Yet it didn't seem 
to really launch him. Does a ''first" film pose spe- 
cial problems? 

Zanuck: 1 loved Pretty Poison, I loved the script 
— and I thought Noel did a terrific job with it. It was 
also a favorite of the critics. The distribution de- 
partment, soon after its release, declared it a total 
failure. Then several sensational reviews came in. 
We re-released the film, but unfortunately, the re- 
sults were not much better. Responding to your 
question about first films, I can only answer it gen- 
erally. You just have to go by your gut reaction. 
When I judge a project — a script, a book, a play — I 
have no rules. I just go on whether I like it or not. 1 
don't try to analyze it in terms of what the public is 
going to think about it a year-and-a-half down the 
road. I don't try to make that judgment and 1 don't 
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think anyone's smart enough to do it. 
Brown: One function of the producer is to get the 
studio to do all the things that the director claims is 
never done for the obscure film or the first film or 
the film that's failing. In the case of Pretty Poison 
everything was done. In the case ofTlie Sugarland 
Express (which may yet turn a profit) Universal 
gave us and Steven Spielberg carte blanche in de- 
veloping advertising and avoiding that studio look. 
Our early ads were our own — Spielberg himself 
shot one of them. But our campaigns didn't work. 
They failed miserably. In New York City we 
learned that any ad with a gun is anathema to the 
East Side public. On Broadway, however, you 
have to show lots of guns. 

To this day. Universal is experimenting with new 
campaigns. Far from giving up on the film, they've 
tried to find ways of making it succeed. So the work 
of a young and new director is not necessarily 
short-changed. Because Steven Spielberg is in- 
valuable to us and to Universal Studios where he's 
under contract, his films get top attention. As to 
finding hit material, I think you have to have a flair 
for what's popular. Nobody can teach it, I'm 
afraid. The primitive showmen of Hollywood who 
frequently came from other businesses and some of 
whom could barely speak English knew precisely 
what interested people, what involved an audience. 
You know it or you don't. It isn't enough to make a 
good picture. When people come to us and say, 
"This'll make agood picture," we say, '^That's not 




good enough." A good picture is not enough at a 
time when television commands so much attention. 

Question: According to the credits for The Sting, it 
was a George Roy Hill film, a Tony Bill film, and a 
Zanuck/Brown film. How was the production re- 
sponsibility divided up? 

Zanuck: It took some refereeing. Basically The 
Sting came about through a relationship that David 
and I had with Tony Bill and Michael and Julia Phil- 
lips at Warner Bros, when we were there as execu- 
tives. They had produced an unsuccessful picture 
called Steelyard Blues. But the relationship had 
been good on the production, and shortly after we 
left Warners, they came to us and said, ''We have 
what we think is a very good screenplay. But we're 
a little shaky after Steelyard Blues. It didn't turn 
out as we had hoped. The two of you treated us 
nicely at Warner Bros., and we wonder if you'd 
give us some guidance." That's how we got into it. 
We moved on to Universal with an overall deal for 
our services, and presented The Sting as one of our 
projects. Then, in association with Tony and the 
Phillipses we put together the director and the cast. 
But they were looking for help, and whether there 
would have been a picture otherwise is hard to say. 

Question: Some of the films that you've produced 
have not made money — Willie Dynamite, The Girl 
From Petrovka. The Black Windmill. Why? 
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The Sting— ' ^4 George Roy Hill 
film, a Tony Bill film, and a 
ZanucklBrown film. . 



Zanuck: We believed in each one of those pictures. 
And we worked harder in some cases than on The 
Sting. But the nature of the business is such that the 
odds of making everything work and come together 
are against you. It'slikedrillingforoil. 
Brown: They reflect a different philosophy than we 
have now at a more mature stage in our careers as 
producers. At that time, the huge so-called block- 
busters had not surfaced since the disastrous six- 
ties. We thought we weren't smart enough to pick 
hits just by making one picture a year, or picking 
the big one. So we decided to make a horror film, 
the snake picture which got terrific reviews, but it 
was about one year too late. The kung fu films had 
already begun to take over the horror market. Our 
black film was the same. We were too late. We 
were very proud of Willie Dynamite which Gilbert 
Moses directed with a distinguished cast, but our 
subject was dated. Everybody we showed the 
script of The Black Windmill to accepted the role. 
Each film was created for a reason. What we hadn't 
anticipated was the gradual attrition of public in- 
terest in non-event films. 

Question: None of them were over about $1.5 mil- 
lion were they? 

Brown: They were rather inexpensive. 

Question: You took a shotgun approach? 

Brown: Exactly. A shotgun approach with very 
good ammunition. We weren't just crap shooting. 
These films took a lot out of us. We're very proud 
of them. Some of them have many devotees. Many 
people felt The Black Windmill was quite a brilliant 
film, and the snake film is a favorite of many peo- 
ple. The Girl From Petrovka we had originally de- 
signed as a film to be made in the Soviet Union. 
That was the excitement of it. We were finally 
kicked from one country to another right back to 
the back lot. We were in Yugoslavia. We were all 
over Europe. In a single ten-day period, I think we 
visited five coutries. 

Zanuck: No, I think it was ten countries in five 
days. 

Brown: But the subject was dated, and it was based 
on a Cold War concept that was already gone. 
Goldie Hawn went to Moscow, a great deal of work 
was spent on it, people believed in it, but, again, the 
cycle was gone. 

Zanuck: It's easy to look back and see where you 
went wrong. And it's also just as mystifying to us to 
see a picture like The Sting, which we're tremen- 
dously proud of, do that historic business. We'd be 



the first ones to admit to you that it's extraordinary. 

Question: I loved The Black Windmill. But I never 
saw much publicity for it. 

Brown: Well, I'm responsible for the abominable 
title which Don Siegel fought and which Mr. 
Zanuck acquiesced to without a struggle, since 
things were going badly anyway. But 1 have a 
theory about The Black Windmill, and that is that 
I've never known a film dealing with a kidnapping 
subject or the abuse of children to do well. I think of 
this now, but I don't know why I didn't think of it 
then. I think most people don't want to go out and 
see a child being tortured. I also feel that one of the 
mistakes producers make is to be intimidated by 
the willingness of the director or the star to become 
involved. If we've learned anything as producers 
and executive producers, it's to seek our own 
counsel. That a major star or a major star-director 
is excited about something should not override 
one's own judgment. 

Question: If you were just beginning now, and you 
didn't have a track record, what would you do dif- 
ferently in initiating a project? 

Zanuck: You've got to reach the literary people, 
you've got to get the material. Also, if you don't 
have any kind of a record, you're on very thin ice. 
Brown: I'll give you an example. Tony Bill heard 
David Ward, who wrote The Sting, talk about his 
con project. He got David to put a great deal of it on 
cassettes. Then he, as I understand it, got together 
with Julia and Michael Phillips and they financed 
the writing of the script that became The Sting. 
That didn't take big money at the start. The point is 
that the material that made the world's third largest 
grossing film did not come as the result of a high- 
priced auction at a New York literary agency or in 
Hollywood from Freddie Fields. It was discovered 
by Tony Bill, a young actor, who saw something in 
it and steered it to the right people. People have 
walked into drugstores and picked up paperbacks 
which became John Wayne westerns. 

But money isn't the answer — otherwise every 
studio in town would be making a fortune. Money is 
good when you have judgment. The main thing to 
do is to get to know writers, people who can write a 
screenplay. Try to avoid what can be done even 
half as well on television or has no really command- 
ing theme. Television is the great adversary. Even 
if you get a studio to back a nice little film or even a 
nice big film that can be done just as effectively on 
television, no one will go and see it at a theater. 



Diana Sands and Roscoe Orman in 
Willie Dynamite — the downfall of a 
New York pimp. 



Question: Suppose Tm a writer and I have a script, 
where do I go from there? 

Zanuck: You have to associate yourself somehow 
with people who do get inside the studio gates. Ste- 
ven Spielberg literally used to climb over the studio 
gates — 1 mean that — until the guards were so ac- 
customed to seeing him on the lot that they thought 
he was working there. But the thing you have to do 
is expose your material to people who have some 
kind of muscle with the studio or with financing ar- 
rangements. 

Question: Do you recommend going through an 
agent or going right to a producer? What are the 
pros and cons of each approach? 

Brown: The producer probably won't read it unless 
he knows the agent, and that isn't because he's a 
terrible fellow. But it's just impossible to deal with 
the flow of material that comes in even from the es- 
tablished agents. The hardest thing to do is get an 
agent, because it's very costly to be a client. Get- 
ting an agent is the first break-through. 

Question: How do you start evaluating material? 
You couldn't deal with all the screenplays that I'm 
sure you get unsolicited. 

Brown: We don't take them unsolicited. We have to 
know the source. They have to be sent to us. The 
legal departments in the studios learned years ago 
that, unlike publishers, they were not immune to all 
sorts of lawsuits. You can send a book to Double- 
day, and they'll read it. But you can't send a script 
to a studio unless you know the recipient. 

Question: What are your attitudes on previews? 
Do you believe in changing a film after a preview? 

Zanuck: I've had many different thoughts on pre- 
views because we have gone to over 200 previews 
altogether. I used to think that previews were vital. 
But now I think that previews for certain kinds of 
pictures are vital and not for others. I think it's 
dangerous to release a drama without a preview. 
Jaws, which we previewed in Dallas and in Long 
Beach, in fact didn't need to be previewed. I think 
you can feel the way a picture is going as it's play- 
ing, and you can feel restlessness. I watch heads 
more than anything. I can tell a great deal by seeing 
if people are fidgety and moving around or getting 
up to go get a Coke. 

Brown: I find previews very important in giving 
friendly persuasion to your distributor to back the 



film all the way. Obviously there are things that can 
be done to the film if the preview audience tells you 
you're in trouble. Generally you can't change the 
course of history too much, but you can improve 
the film. If you have a fortunate preview, as we had 
with Jaws and as we had with The Stin^, all the 
wheels will start turning just a little faster. The af- 
firmation of a public showing, where people begin 
to cheer, gives heart to everybody, and the adver- 
tising budgets take offjust a little. 
Zanuck: I remember we were having a sales con- 
vention at Fox just at the time M*A*S*H was com- 
pleted. The studio wanted to show the picture to 
the sales convention, about 250 persons. I was very 
much against it , but it took place, and it was a disas- 
trous screening. There wasn't any laughter. Fortu- 
nately, we had set a preview for the following Fri- 
day at the Warfield Theater in San Francisco, and I 
asked some of the key people who had come out for 
the convention to come up to San Francisco. I said, 
^Tm positive the film is going to work with an audi- 
ence." But they had made up their minds and had 
set out on a pattern of distribution and advertising. 
Not until the Warfield preview, where the audience 
tore the place apart, did they realize what they had 
with that film. I don't think internal screenings are 
very accurate. 

Brown: 1 remember seeing the sales people come 
up to your office with very glum looks. Having 
been through the film in so many versions, we were 
even disappointed when we ran it for ourselves. It 
was not until we saw the film with an audience that 
we knew it played brilliantly. The preview is a big 
morale factor and a big business factor. But some of 
the most successful previews do not reliably indi- 
cate who will go to see the movie. They will mea- 
sure what that particular audience thinks of that 
film. 

Zanuck: The only time I can remember having a 
terrible preview— it wasn't a good picture — was for 
Valley of the Dolls. We'd gotten helpless laughter in 
our most dramatic scenes. After the preview, we 
held a wake in the manager's office. We were all 
slashing our wrists or about to, and the picture 
turned out to be a hit. But the reverse can happen, 
and happens frequently, where you have a sensa- 
tional preview, all the cards are great, the audience 
is cheering, and everybody is opening champagne: 
The picture goes out and dies. It happened with 
Star! Hello, Dolly as a stage show had done $40 mil- 
lion box office gross in the United States. We had 
tremendous internal showings among the execu- 
tives. Everybody was certain that this was going to 
be our Sound of Music. We thought the picture was 
great. It had Barbra Streisand, Walter Matthau — it 
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worked beautifully. We took it to Phoenix for pre- 
views. To our astonishment, despite announce- 
ments on the air that Hello, Dolly was to be shown, 
there was half a house. We became desperate. We 
got on the public address system and we were beg- 
ging people to come to the theater. We should've 
known then we were in trouble. In Dallas where we 
previewed yflu'j, there were perhaps 2,000 people 
standing in a hail storm. They were waiting in line 
three hours before show time to see The Towering 
Inferno first, in order to insure that they would get 
to SQeJaws, We had to schedule a second preview 
at 11 o'clock to keep the crowds content. Certain 
previews will tell you if the film has charisma for 
the movie-going public. 

Question: How do you decide where to preview? 

Zanuck: There have been many instances where 
people have previewed with the wrong film in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. I think that one of 
the prime concerns is what type of picture is play- 
ing in the theater. That's more important than 
where you go. You obviously don't want a lot of 
people who've come to see John Wayne suddenly 
see Jack Lemmon or a comedy. They're not the au- 
dience you're looking for. 

Question: How do you feel about publicity during a 
production? An example is The Great Gatshy. 

Brown: Our theory is that you can't create public- 
ity from unpublicizable gush. In the case oUaws, as 
you know, we had the world's press arriving at 
Martha's Vineyard. Seventy personalities, among 
them Walter Cronkite, John Chancellor, Mike Wal- 
lace, and Dick Cavett, stood on the set just to see 
what was going on. Time. Paris Match, German 
television came in by every boat and plane. The 
real problem is what to do when shooting ends 
— during that year or nine-month period between 
the end of photography and the release of the film. 
2^nuck: Production publicity has to be based on a 



solid foundation. For Gatshy it was talking about 
the Gatsby-izing of wardrobe and the ''Gatsby 
look," rather than what was going on in the picture. 
I think that can backfire. I'm not saying it did in this 
case, but you can overdo publicity about a lot of 
superficial things. 

Brown: We keep the publicity going after the 
shooting stops. We have no publicity man operat- 
ing for Zanuck/Brown. We have the facilities of the 
MCA/Universal worldwide publicity and advertis- 
ing departments, but we also believe in personal 
approaches to the press. We don't work through in- 
termediaries. We don't hold press conferences 
withP.R. men monitoring our interviews. 

Question: For Jaws a tremendous amount of 
money was spent on a very short, but intense, na- 
tional campaign. Who made that decision and what 
control did you have? 

Zanuck: It was a joint decision between David and 
me and Universal, which had final say, obviously, 
since they're the distributors. Jaws has gotten a 
massive release in about 500 theaters with a very in- 
tensive television campaign, probably the biggest, I 
would say, of all time. The deals Universal has 
made are extraordinary. The shortest deal in any 
theater is nine weeks. 

Question: Was this campaign your idea or 
Universal's? 

Brown: No, it was devised by Universal and it's 
revolutionary. The old idea was to take a class film, 
which we hope Jaws is as well as a mass film, and 
open it first in New York, probably at an East Side 
house, then in Westwood, and then let the media 
percolate to the peasants of the world the word that 
it's a great hit. The Godfather broke that pattern 
because of the demand to see it. When Paramount 
released The Godfather, it released it simulta- 
neously in many houses that previously had never 
played anything but single exclusive engagements. 



It has become apparent to distributors today that 
they can get their money back faster and satisfy the 
demand to see a film by adopting a broader release 
pattern. When you have a film likeJ^M'.y. why make 
audiences wait six months or a year? Why make 
them stand in line with no hope of getting in? If you 
have enough seats for a film, you can probably do 
as well as or better than the old exclusive engage- 
ment pattern. The Stinf^, even though we had Paul 
Newman and Robert Redford and George Roy Hill, 
still opened more slowly. We had to get word of 
mouth out to the public. And we didn't want to take 
the chance of having it overexposed too soon until 
it started to build. 

Question: Do you find a great deal of difference 
geographically in how a picture is going to be re- 
ceived? Does that affect your promotion? 

Brown: We had the opportunity to see The Sting in 
20 countries all over the world and in many cities 
here. The audience's reaction was identical in 
every city. Advertising is frequently keyed to a Los 
Angeles-New York exclusive engagement, and 
another campaign developed for wider engage- 
ments. There are also backup campaigns for pic- 
tures that open slowly. But I haven't found geog- 
raphy to be any problem, except with subject mat- 
ter that simply was not comprehensible to the coun- 
try. Of course, there are certain phenomenal re- 
gional hits — Walking Tall, for example, the kind of 
picture that builds great waves in the South and 
Southwest. 

Question: Pve been told that one of the majors is 
extremely reluctant to make a film overseas unless 
the script is absolutely dynamite. Do you share this 
reluctance about shooting overseas? Are you wor- 
ried about being labeled a runaway production? 

Zanuck: No. I think we're well past that. I haven't 
heard of any studio with that kind of approach. But 
we like to make pictures where they take place 
—where the locale works for you. And that's why 
we chose Martha^s Vineyard, which had never 
been on the screen before, for Jaws. If the story 
takes place overseas, all things being practical, 
we'd like to shoot it right where it takes place. 
Brown: The test is are you using the overseas loca- 
tion as a counterfeit location for an American west- 
ern, or are you trying to do a film in a location for 
economic reasons only? Thai's runaway produc- 
tion. But if you really have to shoot in Scotland, 
and there's no other place that you've surveyed 
that will do, you have a reason to go. 



Zanuck: Getting back to The Sting. That would 
have been a runaway production if we'd shot it in 
Chicago. It was set in Chicago, but, in fact, the pic- 
ture was made entirely on the backlot of Universal, 
with the exception of three or four days' work in 
Chicago for some of the interior work, the train sta- 
tion, and such. 

Question: You touched briefly on the international 
aspects of the movie business. Does the publicity 
approach for a film change for overseas? 

Zanuck: It depends on the picture. For The Sting, 
for example, the campaign was consistent around 
the world. The campaign on Jaws has been pretty 
consistent from a visual standpoint. The Sugarland 
Express used a different campaign, stressing more 
the action of the cars and the road. But we've got 
the whole world out there, and as producers we 
sometimes find ourselves thinking domestically 
and forgetting the huge markets of Japan and 
Europe. They're tremendously important. 

Question: Has there been any attempt at this point 
to open the market in Red China? 

Brown: I'm not qualified to answer that question. 
I'm sure the Motion Picture Association or the 
overseas branch of it under Jack Valenti would love 
to open Red China, just as the Soviet Union has 
been repeatedly approached. Many films have 
been sent to the Soviet Union. I remember years 
ago at 20th Century-Fox the film the Soviet Union 
wanted at that time was The G rapes oj Wrath. 
Zanuck: They wouldn't take The Sound of Music. 
Brown: They would never take the films which 
portrayed any side of the United States they didn't 
want to see. But if we could open Red China to 
American films, it would be an enormous boost to 
the film industry. The problem with non-English- 
language films is that we rarely can reciprocate in 
patronage. India produces more films than Hol- 
lywood, and yet Indian films are so unappealing in 
this country that trade barriers are frequently 
raised. A hit English-speaking film with lots of ac- 
tion is popular the world over, whether sub-titled or 
dubbed. But the national film, even the French and 
Italian film, has a demonstrably limited audience. I 
wish that were not so. Of course today the national 
films dominate the countries from which they 
spring, unlike the days when the American film 
dominated the world. It is a rare film like The Sting, 
for instance, that achieves the number one position 
in France. I'd love to get our films into Red China. I 
think they'd go for The Sting. 
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mmBl The Unique 



Silent Comedy Reconsidered 



Silent film is a dead form as l.alin is a 
dead language. Neither corresponds to 
our day-to-day patterns of seeing or 
hearing. Neither is current coin, 
neither is going to play a profilable part 
in that part of our lives that is changing 
and growing. Neither has a future as 
we have futures that are eternally pres- 
ent to us, dictating most of w hat we do 
and think and permit ourselves to feel. 
We are shut off from one another: 
While wc ai e living lives these things 
are in limbo. Ghosts again, on the dou- 
ble. 

But t his can be discovered to have 
its ow n special pleasure, there is a re- 
ward to be had for the sacrificial kill- 
ing. The virtue of a dead form is that it 
can be seen v\ hole. No contemporary 
film or novel or painting — let alone a 
piece of music— can be known in this 
way, in its ultimate fullness. v\ ith all 
boundaries drawn and the boundaries 
filled. What is contemporary with our- 
selves, sharing our living, is siili lluid. 
unfinished. UDrking its way toward a 
destination that cannot yet be de- 
scribed or even imagined. No matter 
how delightful, our contemporary ex- 
periences are all steps in the dark, ex- 
ploratory advances without — as yet 



— definition. No man can say vs here 
abstract expressionism or the theater 
or music of chance or the current mo- 
tion picture will end. With the end un- 
known. no one piece of v\ork in its 
progress can be assigned a precise role 
in that progress. .ludgmcnis— even 
responses — must be temporary, tenta- 
tive, in part inhibited. Where is it 
going? Wait and see. What value can 
be assigned this particular step in the 
dark? Someone w ill sa\ . sometime. 

A dead form, by its termination, re- 
laxes inhibition. There it all is, begin- 
ning, middle, and end. inspiration and 
achievement, know n limitation and 
compensation, false-siarls and side- 
tracks and successful defiances. A 
closed book. yes. Ihil w ith the last 
page written, not maddeningK missing 
just as we ha\ e grow n interested in the 
story. C\)uld the form have grown, 
changed, unearthed unrealized impli- 
cations, if it hadn't died o\ been killed? 
rhe question does not concern us: 
Speculation is irrelevant because we 
hold in our hands wjuit aciontpli. The 
form s boundaries are visible, estab- 
lished, permanent now . Ik'ingesiab- 
lished, they free us lo pla\ inside them, 
aware of where we are the whole time: 
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the satisfaction is like the satisfaction, 
and the freedom, children feel when it 
has been made clear to them precisely 
where their htumdaries^/zr. This kind 
of pleasure, like this kind of freedom, 
is of course only one kind, and not the 
kind we require when we are busy get- 
ting on with our unfinished work. But 
it is real nonetheless, which is why 
many men have al\\a\ s relished play- 
ing inside the completed worlds of 
Latin and Greek. A completed w orld 
can be seen more clearly, possessed 
more absoluteU . explored less fear- 
fully, perhaps loved more disinterest- 
edly, in coming to an end. silent film 
did become an absolute, w hich means 
that it can be absolutely known. That 
can be — as indeed it must be 
— happiness enough. 

What do we see as w c look back now 
with a detachment that cannot be sub- 
verted We see that all silent film, 
serious or comic, was fantasy 
— fantasv t)f a hitherto unknown, 
partly accidental, highly original, 
peculiarly literal kind. 1 am not speak- 
ing now of the subjective fantasies that 
it did indeed engender in a good many 
willing hearts, of the raptures of ma- 
trons persuaded that it w as them 
Valentino held in his arms, of the wish- 
fulfillmenl bt^ys and men found in 
imagining themselves as lithe as Fair- 
banks and as suavely persuasive as 
Ronald Colman. When I was thirteen I 
made friends w ith a projectionist in our 
town: he often let me come up into the 
booth while he was show ing or even 
cutting film. Cutting was necessary 
because our town, like many tow ns 
then, had a censtM : The censor v\ould 
view the film in the mt)rning. order de- 
letions, and the projectionist would 
• 'purify" the film before the first after- 
noon run. The cut film was never re- 
stored to the prints, w hich in part ac- 
counts for the astonishingly mutilated 
form in w hich many films — copied 
from prints rather than the vanished 
negatives — survive toda\ . Conceive 
of the condition of a print after the cen- 
sors of a hundred towns had had their 
say ! The excised film went into the 
vvastebaskel, from which, with the 
projectionist's genial connivance, 1 
was free to retrieve it. AfUM awhile. in 
a nice little pile at home. I had w hat 
must unquestionably have been the 
most extensive collection of shots of 
Vilma Hanky's decolletage existing 
anyw here in America. I had a tiny 
Keystone hand-cranked projector. 
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Lloyd Hamilton with Beatrice Lillie 
in Are You There? ' ' Work superior 
to that of dozens of other 
amiable clowns." 
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loo, of course. I know what it is to fan- 
tasize. 

Certainly films encouraged this sort 
of private rhapsody . often enough de- 
liberately: Hollyuood wasn't con- 
stantly called a "dream factory " for 
nothing. And silence provided a better 
womb for it than sound does: i'he still 
auditorium gra/cd only b\ music, the 
fortunate wordlessness of the Tal- 
madgesand thenGarbos who could 
not talk back w hen secretK ap- 
proached, or make difficult verbal de- 
mands upon the dreamer. It w as easier 
to/)(' Milton Sills or Agnes Ay res in the 
circumstances. 

But this sort of subjective fantasiz- 
ing is a natural lendenc\ of all film, 
w hether silent or sound. The F rench 
film critic Andre Ba/in has made the 
point that film — rather than the 
stage — is the medium w ith w hich we 
identifs . W e do so because there is 
nothing else wc can do. There is no 
performer present to us in the fiesh, as 
there is on the stage, no one we can 
challenge, interrupt, catch in a human 
fiaw : the figure on a screen is already 
so remote from us that we scarcely 
dare doubt him. Because the actor we 
seem to be w atching is already off in 
Africa making yet another film, quite 
out of earshot, we cannot contend with 
him as we constantly contend w ith an 
actor on the stage, believing, disbeliev- 
ing, withdrawing and assenting from 
moment to moment . sending up signals 
of our present pleasure or displeasure 
by our applause, our silence, our rest- 
lessness, our ver\ breathing. In films, 
w ith the actor absent and only his 
shadt)w remaining, there is nothing for 
an audience to do but attach itself 
firmly to the phantom and go for the 
ride. 1 his is a simplification of M. 
Bazin's argument , w hich is a most 
cogent one. but even its mitlines sug- 
gest the unique embrace, the pro- 
foundly or\C'sk\c{\(Ulachnu'nl. that 
grows up in the mind of the spectator 
for the attractive but unresponsive fig- 
ure on a screen. PerverseK . we care 
more for the actor because he can care 
ni)t hi ng for us: he doesn't knov\ us. 
isn't aware that we are there. Instead 
of be c o m i ng c o m pa n i o n s o r e v e n 
combatants, as we do in the legitimate 
theater, we become faithful dogs, and 
follov\ adoringly at heel. 

But , though silence aided and abet- 
ted such identification in certain obvi- 
ous ways, this kind of fantasizing is 
really a property of film as such, and so 
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I was just in time to see Harold I Joyd's first tenta- 
tive spreading of his agile w ings beyond short com- 
edies in a forty-minute **feature" called/4 Sailor- 
Made Man. Just in time to see Douglas Fairbanks 
begin his costume films by cheerfully dueling a 
dozen opponents w hile sitting cross-legged on a 
table in The \fark of Zorro. Just in time to watch 
caveman Buster Keaton drag his mate by the hair 
across a prehistoric skyline in///v first feature, 
Ihree Ai^es. Though I had been, and remained an 
avid reader, it was on Saturday afternoons that the 
mirror of the world opened up and let me through. 
If Fairbanks w as a genie loosed to spirit himself 
onto church-tops, high among the mission bells, the 
clowns were no less magical: Outsize, omnipotent 
creatures emerged from some Druidical forest to 
cast spells on a pliable universe, if, in The Nav- 
ii^ator, Keaton slowly emerged from the water at 
ocean's edge encaged in the monstrous helmet and 
inflated lx)dy of a deep-sea diver to seem an 
avenging god to the hundreds of cannibals who had 
captured his girl, it was no happenstance of plot- 
ting. Gods is what they were, more than men. 

Walter Kerr, The Silent Clowns 
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has survived into sound. Marlcne 
Dietrich, lighted by Sternberg and 
moving through his myriad gauzes, 
became a cult-object almost as readily 
asGarbo had done earlier, though all 
of Miss Dietrich's successes were in 
talking films. The special quality of 
silenl-t1lm fantasy rested on another, 
much firmer, base. 

it was fantasy objectively, ab- 
stractly, of the essence, bred in the 
bone. The fantasy was not in the view- 
ers' heads but in the film, locked there, 
the necessar\ result of the diverse and 
in fact contradictory elements that had 
come together to create it. Consider 
how casualK the elements of built-in 
fantasy play across the screen — w ork- 
ing minor miracles in passing — and 
hov\ naturallv the\ are accepted in a 
commonplace short comedy of the 
I92()s. Lloyd Hamilton's V/^nr .4/(>//.i,'. 
1 have called Mr. Hamilton's comedy 
commonplace, though it is not quite 
that: muchof Mr. Hamilton's work 
was superior to that of dozens of other 
amiable clow ns w ho never quite made 
the jump into feature tllms. But a more 
or less regulation short comedy, one of 
thousands made in the decade as sup- 
port for feature films, may serve better 
than an important one lo help us see 
clearly u hat was simpl\ taken for 
granted. 



I 

^M^n Move Alonj^. Mr. Hamilton is 
having an exceedinglv difficult lime 
trying to tie his shoelace. He is on a 
public street, and you know how that 
is. Where do you put foot while you do 
it? Mr. Hamilton— a plumpish man 
with dainty fingers, a waddle walk, 
and a pancake hat set horizontally on 
the prim, doughy moon of his face 
— seizes ever\ reasonable opportunity. 

He spies a u ooden box but the box 
collapses at the touch of his foot. 
There is an ashcan ahead. Hastening 
toward it and with his toe poised for 
the lift, he is forced to hesitate briefly 
and polileK u hile several passersby 
cross his path. Fhe moment they are 
gone, he resumes his forward rhythm 
only to see the ashcan hoisted away 
from him. into the air. A pickup man is 
emptying it. 

Moving along, as both the title and 
an omnipresent policeman are con- 
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stantly urging him to do, he becomes a 
bit more desperate. An elderly frock- 
coated gentleman is bent nearly double 
attempting to remove a bit of mud from 
a woman's shoe. Mr. Hamilton 
promptly places his foot on the 
gentleman's backside, more or less 
doubling the image like acrobats as- 
cending one another, only to have the 
gentleman turn on him. naturally, vio- 
lently. 

Fortunately, Just along the curb 
there stands a waterwagon. its rear 
wheel exposed, inviting, and of suit- 
able height. Going to it with some dig- 
nity, Mr. Hamilton begins his opera- 
tion only to receive the full spray of the 
wagon, which is of course instantly 
turned on. 

Without further ado, Mr. Hamilton 
marches directly into the center of the 
street and hails a streetcar. The street- 
car stops. Mr. Hamilton puts his foot 
on the streetcar's runningboard and 
ties his shoelace. He then waves the 
streetcar away. 

I am deeply enamored of that street- 
car, not to mention the use to which it 
is put. For. in this tiny fragment of 
film, all of the essential ingredients of 
silent nim comedy are fully present. 
The streetcar is a real streetcar. It 
moves. .And it moves without a sound. 

Each of these ingredients is vitalK 
important. Before trying lo say v\hy. 
let me complete the record of Mr. 
Hamilton's ditTicull da\ . 

He is hungry and needs a job. Out- 
side an employment office there is a 
sign saying that ten pec^ple are wanted. 
Nine are in line. Mr. Hamilton joins 
the line. Then. direcll\ behind him. 
appears a w aillike young lad\ . half in 
tears but very sweet. A natural noble- 
man. Mr. Hamilton surrenders his 
place to her and accepts eleventh posi- 
tion. .As he arrives at the door, the door 
is slammed in his face, w hich is what 
we expect. But he receives a most en- 
gaging, and 1 w ould say utterly heart- 
less, gesture of lhank-\ ou from the girl 
through the w indow . 

Still hungry, he passes a restaurant 
and is able to see. through the plate 
glass, a wealthy customer putting 
down a gourmet's meal. While he is 
standing there, \ earning, a waiter from 
the restaurant leaves by the street door 
carrying a full dinner on a tray . The 
take-out order is balanced on the 
v\aiter's tlat palm at exactly Mr. 
Hamilton's head-height. We see the 
waiter pass Mr. Hamilton so closely 



that the tray slides imperceptibly onto 
the top of Mr. Hamilton's head, where 
it remains as the waiter vanishes from 
view. Mr. Hamilton continues to 
yearn, not knowing w hat treasures 
crow n him. The tray is retrieved be- 
fore he can discover and take advan- 
tage of his good fortune. 

Nudged along once again by the 
policeman w ho seems to be his guard- 
ian devil, he returns to his rooming 
house. A milk bottle stands outside a 
neighbor s door. As he reaches for it, it 
is taken in. in his room, his landlady 
stands ready to evict him. Out he goes, 
taking his bed and his trunk with 
him — there is a ride dow n a stairway 
on the bed here— to do w hat he can to 
make a home for himself on the streets. 
He settles for lodgings under a store- 
awning, opening his trunk to hang a 
picture, using one large hat as a shade 
for the lamppost : a smaller one stuck 
on a stick for an ashtray. The alarm 
clock is wound and placed on a fire- 
plug, and Mr. Hamilton snuggles into 
bed under the aw ning. It begins to rain. 
It rains hard enough to fill the aw ning 
like a canvas tub and then to overflow 
it . dumping some gallons of water 
dov\ n onto Mr. Hamilton's bide-a- 
wee. I .ater. the rain turns to snow and 
a new inventiveness w ill be required. 

Now at first sight the style of the lit- 
tle film, the inspiration for this last se- 
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quence, and even some of its particular 
sight-gags, may seem closely related 
to — even identical with — a sequence 
that Fred and Adele Astaire once per- 
formed in a P.G. Wodehouse-Guy Bol- 
ton Broadway musical. The Astaires 
also were evicted. They also set up 
light housekeeping on the street. A pic- 
ture was hung, the coffee percolator 
was plugged into lamppost and hy- 
drant. And it did begin to rain. They 
danced in the rain. 

Yet there is a world of difference be- 
tween the two. Both, to be sure, are 
fantasies. They are impertinently of- 
fered improbabilities w hich are per- 
fectly v\ illing, with a u ink. to become 
impossibilities. It is not realK possible 
to cook by streetlamp, at least not in 
the time allotted, it is not really possi- 
ble for a man to support a full tray on 
his head w ithoul know ing thai 
something is there. The underlying as- 
sumption of both is that they are not to 
be believed. They offer false worlds to 
be entered, as one v\ ould enter a con- 
spiracy. Enter, and you will see hov^ 
much fun it is. 

But stage fantasy and film fantasy 
are radically different things. Stage 
fantasy, so to speak, is fantasy all of a 
piece. Hverything is false at once, 
making for an easy consistency. The 
backdrop is false: The rooming house 
from which the Astaires are evicted is 



only, and plainly, paint. The props are 
false: no real street lamps, no real fire- 
plugs. The street is false: It is simply 
the stage floor; in a moment it w ill be a 
ballroom. The rain is false: It is created 
by a pinwheel of light and not even by a 
thin sheet of water carried off in a 
trough; though the stage can in fact 
perform this last trick, it would not 
have done so in this case lest the danc- 
ers slip on the overspray. The w hole 
brightly colored, brilliantly and arbi- 
trarily lighted environment in v\ hich 
the Astaires worked w as candidly un- 
real to begin with; the performers are 
surrounded, bounded, by artifice. It is 
not so difficult to smile and behave 
preposterously, to do unreal things in 
an enchantingly artifical way, in a uni- 
verse ready-made for the prank. 

But film? The streets are real, the 
streetcars are real, the irashcans. the 
trays, the water-wagons and the water 
in them are all real. When the camera- 
man called *X'ut !" — if he did anything 
so conventional— once the aw ning had 
split and the deluge been loosed upon 
Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton v\as w r/. 

Film was. to begin with. fact, not 
fancy. That was its first appeal. For a 
long time it was its only appeal. To the 
end of its days it v\ill never escape the 
consequences, or the obligations, of 
being permanently bound to fact, of 
being indebted to it for its excitement 



and dependent upon it for its integrity. 
A cardboard streetcar w ould not have 
done. The cardboard train on w hich 
Jack Oakie arrives to meet Charlie 
Chaplin in 1 he Great Dictator is read- 
ily detectable, and it spoils w hat would 
otherw ise have been an extremely 
f u n n y seq u e nee . ( ) u r stead y e x pec t a- 
tion of the camera is that it will give us 
actuality, not artifice. 

How much more difficult and un- 
likely for it. then, to have arrived at 
even so simple a fantastic improvisa- 
tion as the bv'xQ^Move Alonii. That a 
medium committed to actuality should 
have embroiled itself in fantasy at 
all— putting perfectly real objects to 
such very odd uses — w as not to have 
been looked for. That it should have 
made fantasy its principal product for 
something like twenty-six years is 
now . even in letrospect, astonishing. 
Vox so strange a thing to have hap- 
pened, film would have had to 
invent — by hook or crook or 
happenstance — fantas\ of an abso- 
lutel\ unprecedented kind, unrelated 
to anything the stage had done before 
it, indifferent even to the met hods of 
Aesop or of Sw itK That is w hat it did 
do. It invented a fantasy of fact. U 
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Hamilton in a thirties short . 
With sound came his decline. 
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of the 
Beginning 
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In the middle oflhe I97()s it is hard to imagine how 
we could be more thoroughly television-saturated 
than ue are. Statistics compiled b\ the authorita- 
tive trade pubWcuUon . H r< nulcdst int.* magazine, re- 
vealed thai at the end of 1974 there u ere 1 12 millit>n 
television sets in use in 6S.5 million I'nited Slates 
households. In other words. iele\ ision is watched 
in 97 percent ot all American homes (excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii). The other 3 percent still star- 
ing at their radios seems to be an irreducible 
minimum: it did not change from the previous year. 

\V hile survey samplings iue suspect, the A. C. 
Nielsen organization's estimate is that in the aver- 
age hi>usehold in 1974 television was w atched for 
six hoursand fortN-nine minutesaday. Inthe 
course ofa week television reached something like 
87 percent of everyone in the country beyond the 
age of sc\enteen (and a \ er\ large slice of those 
under se\ enteen as well). .Advertisers spent more 
than S3. 5 billion lr\ ingto reach the television audi- 
ence, which works out to about S5I for every 
household, which works out to a lot of dollars. 

F-rom its standing start in 1954. color television 
inched along until its big breakthrough in 19M, 
when 1 .7 million sets were sold, fhe follow ing year 
3 million sets were sold, a year later 5 million, and 
the year after that 6.3 million. By ni)w there are 
more than 43 millit>n color sets in use. 

But the most significant new statistic (and the 
one show ing the steepest climb) is the number of 
home television sets now linked to cable systems. 
The latest estimate b\ Broadcastiiiii magazine early 
in 1975 was 12 percent — orS.2 million households, 
an increase of more than 2 million homes in i)nly a 
year. By 1980. 60 percent of .American households 
are expected to be cable-linked. 

\\ hat the cable deli ver\ systems mean for televi- 
sion as a medium isdi\ ersit\ — a deliverance from 
the tyrann\ of box-car numbers that spell success 



or failure for network programing, or indeed for all 
commercial programing. Cable hookups have al- 
ready meant new audiences and new life \ov many 
of the UHF stations, w hose signals w iihout cable 
are difficult to receive. Cable has been particularly 
benetlcial to educational stations (such as 
KCET— Channel 28— the Public Broadcastingoul- 
let in Los Angeles) trapped in the I' HI- ghetto and 
unable to bu\ their wa\ onto the VH Fdial. KCI- T 
is now home-delivered by more than tlfty different 
cable systems over a far w ider area than a VH F 
signal covers in Los Angeles and no longer has any 
real need to try for a VHF channel allocation. Since 
the last VHF station to come onto the market in 
Southern California w as being offered at Sl.^ mil- 
lion, it is good that the station is not pressed to go to 
VHF: its limited funds would be better spent on 
improving its facilities and programing. 

Creating audiences for UHF stations is only one 
function ofthe cable systems. ( They began, in 
Pennsylvania, as community antennas to provide 
stri>nger signals in low ns w here reception w as 
blocked or impaired. There are now nearK >.()()() 
cable systems in the United Stales, more than 900 
in Pennsylvania, and nearly 1 .000 in California.) 

Cable's original function has been expanded. In 
addition to supplying strong signals on the VH I' 
channels and for most U H V channels, some cable 
systems have begun offering their own (as yet quite 
limited) programing. A few others, like Theta Cable 
in Los Angeles, offer first-nm movies uncut and un- 
interrupted, on a special channel for an additional 
monthly fee (about S7 in Los Angeles). It is inevita- 
ble that the systems will ultimately offer nonlocal 
commercial channels and satellite showings of new 
movies^including min ies made especially for 
cable-system view ing in the same wa\ they are now 
made especially for network view ing. The technol- 
ogy already exists by w hich a single cable hook-up 
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Left: Imo^ene Coca, Sid Caesar, in a 
Your Show of Shows sketch. "As- 
tonishi/iij comedic richness.' ' 



could carry nearl\ eighty signals into a subscriber's 
living room. Fhe uses that have been projected 
(or prophesied ) include the delivery ot telegrams, 
mail, and even the daily neu spaper. The equipment 
being installed by many cable systems has room for 
thirty inputs or options, although not all of these are 
yet in use. 

It is clear that the di\ crsification of the television 
experience has hardU begun. It also seems clear 
that the quantitative growth of television has surely 
peaked. The nimiber of tvso- and three-set house- 
holds will edge upuard (revealing, if nothing else, 
that the trade-in \ alue of old sets is so inconsequen- 
tial that one might as w ell hang on to them). But the 
latitudinal outreach of television has gone about as 
far as it can go. We are also near saturation 
— certainly we are near to being saturated by the 
mix of television as it has been until now . Proof is 
found in the increasing insiabilii\ of network pro- 
graming, the sudden deaths and quick reshufflings 
of series, the ever-more-nervous attempts to keep 
the interest i>f an audience w hose attention span is 
ever- shortening. 

I .ike the movies in 1946. television has seemingly 
reached the end t)f its beginnings. If the motion pic- 
lure was a toy that grew up, so is television, but 
television, the living room toy. grev\ even faster. In 
fact. tele\ ision in its quarter of a century (roughK ) 
has gone through most of the same stages it took the 
movies three-quarters of a century (roughly) to 
cover. Popular novelty : first exploratory forays 
inti> serious programing: grow th of mass packaging 
for a mass audience : maturity within the mass sys- 
tem: di\ ersitlcation into appeals to both mass and 
minority audiences: Tele\ ision has moved si) fast 
that its relationship to theatrical motion pictures 
has been changing constant!) . 

In the beginning it seemed that the movies' best 
recipe for survival was to do what television could 
not do as v\ ell. or do at all — w ider screens, bigger 
spectacles, bigger stars. It quickly came to mean 
harder themes, harder language, more explicit sex 
and \ iolence. and. much more subtK . a view of the 
world in w hich there was irony and ambiguity, po- 
etic injustice as well as virtue triumphant, ixl tele- 
vision, the new mass-entertainment medium, be all 
things ti>all people. K\ er\ manat his leisure. 

.And so w ith those specifications television had 
begim. W ould anyone like to hazard a guess as to 
who won the first llmmy .Award as Most Outstand- 
ing Television Personality? The year w as I94S, if 
that helps. It doesn't. She wasShirles Dinsdale. a 
puppeteer w hose character w as called Jud\ Splin- 
ters. In the days before the coaxial cable linked the 
Kast and West Coasts, the Hmmys were strictly a 




l.os Angeles affair. The most popular television 
show, in those first awards, was *'Mike Stokey's 
Pantomime Quiz." 

Those w ere the novelty da\ s. when television 
nourished in saloons in the same w ay as earl\ 
movies were often sandw iched bet ween the sou- 
bretteand the trained rats on vaudeville bills. And 
if the movies soon found D. W. Griffith, television 
found live drama and a new generation of writers 
and directors to make it happen— Reginald Rose 
and Paddy Chayevsky. Delbert .Mann. John Frank 
enheimer. and many more. In a brief, beautiful 
fiowering in the mid-fifties before the numbers 
game took over, the dramatic anthology ( "live 
from New York") was a staple of television: 
"Robert Montgomery Presents." "Studio One." 
the "I'.S. Steel Hour." "Producers' Showcase." 
"Matinee Theatre" (with incredible (A//7v drama), 
"Ford Star Jubilee," "Kraft Television The- 
ater," and the ambitious "Playhouse 90." 

Drama was not the half of it. of course, and there 
were Alistair Cooke's literate and w ide-ranging 
"Omnibus." the FMed .Astaire specials with Barrie 
Chase, the not -yet-surpassed varieties t)f Milton 
Berle. \W Wynn. Perry Como. Dinah Shore, and 
Steve .Allen, and the astonishing comedic richness 
of the Sid Caesar- 1 mogene Coca " Yoiu" Show of 
.Show s " (w hich wasdone live, despite the formida 
ble challenges of its beautifully limed and often 
very physical sketches). 

It was a particular richness, not to be sustained. 
More and more in the early sixties, television be- 
came a series business— "The Defenders." "Ben 
Casey," "Dr. Kildare." "The Naked City," 
"Ciunsmoke." "Bonanza," "Hazel." " The Dick 
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Van Dyke Show 'Cheyenne/* *The Beverly 
HillhillieN." I'he l aiige was from the abysmal to the 
sublime, the exiremcs linked only by a shared 
week-lo-week predictability. 

in the mid-sixties, there was not even yet the 
promise ot the etTective alternative that public tele- 
vision has slovv ly and precariously become. What 
was still called educational television was worthy, 
solemn, and dull. Fhe early noncommercial sta- 
tions clung to life b\ fulfilling contracts w ith the 
public schools, airing da\ lime classroom materials. 

Meanw hile. "Bonanza" was costing S200.(X)0 an 
episode in 1966. w as being syndicated in eight lan- 
guages to sixty countries, and had a weekly audi- 
ence estimated at 350 million viewers. Television, 
like radio, in its first years had a fair amount of 
fifteen-minutc programing, then shifted to the 
half-hour minimum v\ ith a grow ing number of 
hour-long and ninety-miniue shov\ s. Two-hour 
programs, of which there were none in 1957. consti- 
tuted a fifth of network scheduling b\ 1968. 

The lesson of the huge ratings earned by movies 
on television w as not lost on network executives. 
( / //(' Bridi^eon the River Kw ai w as w atched by an 
audience of 60 milh\)n on its first television airing. ) 
The first movies specifically made for television 
were produced in 1965. and. in the decade since, 
several hundred have been made, fulfilling Sam 
Goldwyn's prophec\ of the mid -forties. 

Movies for television have in the best and w orst 
senses become the B-moviesofourtime. They are 
made with ruthless efficiency, on budgets that 
rarely exceed S I million and often ctMisiderably 
less, on shooting schedules i w ice and e\ cn three 
times faster than for a theatrical feature of the same 
length. They are a testing ground for new talent. 
They provide w elcome w ork for old talent. They 
are heavier t)n p\o{ than characterization, and the 
plot conveniently breaks into as man\ acts as there 
are commercial breaks. They are shot w ith the 
smaller screen in mind, revealed in the number of 
close-ups and medium-distance shots. 

Like the mo\ ics w hich used to serve as the bot- 
tom half of double features, the best of the movies 
made for television have very positive qualities. 
They have energy and pace and a lack of preten- 
sion. Amotions run strong and clear (if not pin e); 
endings are dccisi\ c and along the w a\ there is 
likely to have been pleni\ of atmosphere. 

Some of these films have been show n in theaters 
abroad, and successfully. a well-made 
truck-chase thriller starring Dennis Weaver, is said 
to have grossed something like S7 million 
overseas— and was made for less than S50().000. 

A few televison movies have been show n in 




theaters in this country, but without success. Even 
Brian's Soni^. a very popular sentimental melo- 
drama starring James Caan as a doomed pro- 
football player in a story draw n from life, failed at 
the box office, although it w as offered at a reduced 
price, and in Chicago, w hich w as the major setting 
for the story. Obviously a movie which has been 
presented free in the living room must have a spe- 
cial claim on the attentions of the audience before 
people will go out and spend nu>ney to see it again. 
It happens, although not on a major scale, w ith 
classic movies that have been show n on television. 
Indeed, the frequent fV appearances of C/V/rc// 
Kane, Casablanca, and other imperishable film 
favorites seem to have stimulated rather than di- 
minished interest in seeing them in theaters — in at 
least relatively full-length versions, and blissfully 
free of interruptions for used-car commercials. 

But to see even a superior movie made for televi- 
sion under theatrical conditit)ns is an t>ddly reveal- 
ing experience. It suffers from enlargement, as if a 
specific densit\ that w as qmte adequate \ov the 
iwcnly-one-inch screen had gone pale and watery, 
like bad soup. The intimac\ evaporates and the 
emotional intensity thins like rising smoke. In 
Brian sSoni* the brusque affection between Caan 
and his closest football pal. understated and touch- 
ing on the small screen, looked ct>rny and over- 
stated in the theater. 

But it worked in the medium for w hich it w as 
made, and that is all that really mattered. The point 
remains that television movies and theatrical 
movies are not the same. There remains a crucial 
difference in w hat . for w ant of a more precise term, 
might be called their specific gravity. 
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Television has not (or not \ el) been a proving 
ground for future film stars. It has provided them 
with work, however, and Robert Redford. un- 
known and unsiarred. shows upin reruns or** rhe 
Untouchables" as a sneering baby-faced killer in 
one episode. But his career w as launched by 
Barcfoo! in the Park, on Broadway. Sid Caesar's ef- 
forts in the movies have, through no lack of his own 
talent, been embarrassments to ever\ one who 
knows how deeph gifted he is. Richard Chamber- 
lain has by now asserted himself as a star actor in 
films. Yet after his boyish fame as Dr. Kildare he in 
a real sense started all over again, doing stage w ork 
in repertory in England and coming into the movies 
as the experienced and versatile performer he is. 
rather than as a television personage. 

^^i^e failure works both ways, 

and James .Stewart is one lllm star w ho has come to 
sad and sudden termination on television, as have 
Shirle\ MacLaine and l ony Curtis, among others. 

What all this proves is not quite clear, but 1 think 
it is that in spite of the fact that television and the 
movies are bi)th visual mediums they are divided 
more than lhe\ are united by the common language 
of visual images. 'Divided as we are b\ a common 
language.** George Bernard Shaw said of the En- 
glish and the Americans — the large public screen 
and the small pri\ ate screen are similarh divided. 
It is a mischief to presume that they are identical 
— to presume. fi>re\ample. that theaters have no 
future because there are movies on television and 
ma\ be miMc yet. 

Not oni\ are the two forms distinct, but the rela- 
tionship between them is always in change. B\ 
now . it is no longer true that the movies* recipe for 
survival is to do w hat television can't do as v\ ell or 
do at all. and it is no longer true that television is 
e\clusi\el\ I-.\ er\manat his leisure. 

For their part, the movies, having had a brief but 
frequentK impressive flirtation w ith social realism, 
are quickly retreating to the safety of "pure" enter- 
tainment, sleek and untroubling escapist offerings 
of w hich / lu'Sfini: is the founding model. I he 
movies are not w ri)ng, either, however much they 
may disappoint admirers w ho are eager to see t he 
medium do something more than tapdance. But 
with the real world furnished wall to wall w ith ex- 
acerbations and ps\chic pain — with problems of 
energy . employment, recession, inflation, confron- 
tations in the Middle f-asl and Southeast Asia, and 



a loss of confidence everywhere — it is no w onder 
that the customers set forth to be diverted, if they 
set forth at all. 

For its part, television finds that diversion is not 
quite enough. A diet of sodas ma\ satisfy most of 
the customers, but not a vocal minority of private 
citizens, legislators, and government adminis- 
trators w ho have not forgotten New ton Minow \ 
denunciation of television as a cultural 
wasteland — and w ho ha\ e not seen any efTective 
reclamation project change the medium since. 

So, amongst the Kojaks. television in the middle 
seventies has occasionalh found its voice for ex- 
pressing social truth in dramatic terms. Tom Gries' 
T/w Mii^rafUs. based on an early short stor\ by 
Tennessee Williams and starring Cloris Leachman 
as the gaunt and wiry matriarch of an itinerant 
brood of crop pickers. v\as as strongK angr\ in its 
way as I he G rapes of W ruth. It was perhaps all the 
more effective because it found exploitation and 
hand-to-mouth existences in a period of national af- 
fluence, not depression. The story and its treat- 
ment were compassit^nate but imsenlimenlal. and if 
its young protagonist tlnalK escaped the endless 
trap of the migrations, it w asi)nl\ to face the trials 
of a different sort as an unskilled laborer in a cold 
city. You could not imagine the film succeeding at 
the motion-pictiue box office (although it was very 
well received at the Cannes Festiv al in I ^74 and has 
been considered for release in Finope). But, pro- 
duced on a rigorous budget, it worked within the 
ect)nomics of television. 

The Ai(ti)hit)\^niph\ of Miss June Pittnian, 
scripted b\ Tracy Keenan V\ ynn and directed by 
John Korty. had as its center a tourde force per- 
formance by Cicely Tyson covering an age span of 
eighty years or more. It also built to a climax of un- 
abashed sentimental melodrama, but along the way 
it looked imevasivelv at the realities of black his- 
tory in America, and it did not say that all those 
woes were behind us. 

MiMe controversial than either, because we are 
still ver\ uptight about treating sex seriously, was 
I'ha! Certain Stnnnier. a careful but coinageous 
drama about a teenage boy who disci>vers din ing a 
holiday visit that his divorced father is a homi^sex- 
ual. There were calm. ci\ ili/ed performances by 
Hal Holbrook and Scott Jacoby as father and son 
and by Martin Sheen as the father's new partner. 
They gave the production and story by Richard 
Levinson and W illiam Link a quiet and in fact al- 
most unemotional dignitv . The program proved 
that important but exploitable material could be 
handled thoughtfully and nonexploitively. 

The Missiles of Oefoher w as the best of a rela- 
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lively new television form w hich its makers called 
ihc docu-drama — history as documentary-like 
drama. tasi-mo\ ing. and uith some ceril\ accurate 
impersonations ofJohn Kennedy. Dean Acheson. 
and other public figures. 

Not the least of the forces making for change in 
commercial television is that there nou is an alter- 
native to measure it against. Although public tele- 
vision remains an underfinanced distant cousin, it 
has. after many a trial, emerged as a fourth netw ork 
with its share of very palpable hits. 

Ironically, it took a British import to make public 
tele\ ision a viable alternative and redeem it from its 
standard fare of two figures talking to each other 
over a prop coffee table. I he BBC s 'Forsyte 
Saga" proved to be the addicting delight here that it 
has been e very v\ here else in the \\t)rld. It brtuight 
new viewers and neu contributions to the stations 
and served as a hive for the other programs public 
television had to offer. The resulting variety was re- 
freshing, including Julia C hild, the dazzling 
"Sesame Street** (modeled in its sophistication and 
rapid pace after * Laugh- In * ). u hich surveys indi- 
cate kids watched all the lime, the often outspoken 
works on "Hollywood Television Theater. " and a 
surprisingK wide assortment o\' music, drama, and 
classic films from the silent era to the present. 

i^iblic television ma\ be healthier if it stays 
under some financial strain. As in most eleemosy- 
nary institutions, a little prosperity goes a long way 
toward bureaucracy, and public television fights 
best u ith its back to the wall, u here ingenuity is its 
prime resource. But the aniipalh\ of the Nixon 
Administration media bailers, fearing a fourth net- 
work because lhe\ alread\ were having enough 
trouble with the three commercial networks, 
created a bit too much financial strain for public 
television and left a tcmporarv mark in the scarcity 
of public-events programing. Thus PBS stations 



must have had a deep feeling of satisfaction in pre- 
senting their viewers with every damaging word of 
the Watergate hearings. 

The dynamic tension in the I'nitcd States be- 
tween public and commercial television is David 
vs. Goliath, and David^s sling needs repairs. Al- 
though it is a lopsided encounter, it is more interest- 
ing and producli\e than it used to be. If we are 
lucky, public television will remind us more effec- 
tively all along the way of just w hal television can 
and ought to do. Commercial television, whose 
claims of operating in the public interest are coming 
under sharper scrutin\ than lhe\ once did. will be 
harder put to ignore public television's example. 

The birth of television gave the movies a new 
birth of freedom as well, enabling I he movies toad- 
dress different audiences and to develop the full 
and various possibilities of the form. 

Television faces no revolutii>nar\ new technol- 
ogy, but the cable systems will undoubtedly have 
the same liberating effect on the medium that tele- 
vision had on the movies, freeing it to de\ ek>p all of 
its possibilities, enabling it to serve the minorities 
w ithin the mass, if the new day was painful for the 
old-line major studios, television's new day will be 
painful for the three major commercial networks. 
They alread\ are sharing the audience not onl\ w ith 
independent ciuiimercial stations but increasingly 
with public- rV stations and with the cable chan- 
nels and their movies-for-pay. l-.ventiially they w ill 
have to compete with additional alternatives as yet 
undreamed of. fhe networks w ill not be dethroned 
as the principal carriers of a mass medium, but that 
medium will eventually offer as wide an array of 
choices as the movies do now . H 



This article is adiipted from The f lu L\ . or Wluitcvcr 
Became oj Andy Hardy by Charles Champlin to be 
published the end of this iiioiilh by Wollstonecrafl . 



That Certain Summer — ' Carejtd 
hat CiUtraiieitas. " 



An Actor Dies; 

A Posthumous Industry is Born 



Kenneth Turan 



he was the Hero w ith a Thousand 
Names: The Fist that Shook the World, 
the Fastest Fist in the East, the Little 
Dragon, the Kingof Kung Fu. the Man 
with the Golden Punch, known to 
w onderstruck admirers as, and I 
quote, the Galileo, the Da Vinci, the Nijinsky, the 
Edison, even the Flinstein. of the martial arts. He 
was also the 19s8C'haCha King of Hong Kong, a 
former Chinese w aiter in Seattle, and 4F Army re- 
ject who took less than two years to bounce from 
relative obscurity to a status as the hottest property 
in world cinema, capable of asking a million dollars 
a picture, before his shocking death at age 32 under 
enigmatic circumstances ended things almost be- 
fore they'd begun. It is the very stutTof legends, 
and where Bruce Lee is concerned, the legends are 
attached to dollar signs of a very large size. 

In the little more than two years since his death, 
Bruce Lee has inspired a posthumous industry of 
surprising strength and variety. His four released 
films have grossed nearly S5() million, and his last 
one. Enter the Prai^on. has. along w ith My Fair 
Lady and I he Exorcist, become one of Warner 
Bros.' all-time overseas moneymakers, so big that 
Warners is working on a glossy biopic called The 
Life and Lei^end of Hrin e Lee for which it con- 
ducted auditions in Hollyu ood. Chicago, New 
York, London, and Hong Kong on a scale reminis- 
cent of Otto Preminger's annt)inting Jean Seberg to 
play Joanof Arc. And thisdoesn't begin todojus- 



tice to the other goodies, the t-shirts, the sweat- 
shirts, the posters, 'The Ballad of Bruce Lee," 
sung by his brother Robert , plus an unbelievably 
tacky quickie film biography The Drai^on Dies 
Hard, which claims that Bruce got his martial start 
when some toughs tried to muscle in on his 
Washington Post route. 

And of course, there are the paperback books 
and memorial albums, more than half a dozen at 
last count, capped off by Bruce Lee: The Man Only 
I Knew, By His Wife, Linda Lee, w herein we learn 
that the great man was addicted to, of all things, 
shredded wheat: **He often used to wake me up at 
two o'clock in the morning," Mrs. Lee w rites, 
"and ask me to go downstairs and prepare him a 
bowl of shredded wheat." Not since James Dean 
died in the crash of his silver-grey Porsche and the 
cultmeisters turned out songs and articles like 
''Jimmy Dean's First Christmas in Heaven" and 
"James Dean Fights Back From The Grave," has 
any Hollywood star received this kind of send-off 
to the gates of Valhalla. 

Unfortunately, in their rush to immortalize Lee 
and give a demanding public more and more to read 
about "the most exciting legend of our time," 
Bruce Lee's varying biographers have had a lot of 
trouble agreeing on their facts. Was the name of his 
first film, made w hen he was a child actor in Hong 
Kong, Birth of a Man, The Birth of Mankind, or The 
Bei*innini: of a Boy? Was his height 5-fool-4, 
5-foot-7, 5-foot-8, or. as the majority of observers. 



including his w ife, claim, exactly 5-fool-7'/2? When 
he died, v\as he buried in the dark blue suit he wore 
in The Chinese Connection, or the one he w ore in 
Enter The Droi^on? 

The contradictions are almost endless, and are 
not helped by the legitimately confusing aspects of 
his career. His first film, originally titled The Bi^ 
Boss, was i clcased in the United States as f /.v/so/ 
Fury w hich meant that his second film, originally 
called Fist of Fury, had to be released in the U.S. as 
1 he Chinese Connection. His third film. Way of the 
Drai^on — self-w rilten and directed and featuring a 
fight to the death in the Roman Coliseum — was reti- 
tled Return of the Dnii^on, since it w as released in 
the U.S. after his fourth film Enter The Dragon. 
Still another {\\n^, Game of Death, for which he had 
shot footage of himself taking on 7-foot-plus bas- 
ketball star Kareem .Abdul-Jabbar, a former pupil, 
was incomplete at the time of his own death. 

Yet all this confusion shouldn't get in the way of 
the more intriguing aspects of Bruce Lee madness. 
Number one. difficult as it is to believe in this time 
of media manipulation, the cult that follows his 
name is a genuine popular phenomenon. Unlike the 
case of Linda Lovelace, for instance, w ho achieved 
stardom on the basis of a small (\oo(S of articles in 
the trendy press. Bruce Lee has hardly been writ- 
ten about at all by the major opinion-making 
magazines. His last appearance, in fact, was in an 
Esquire article v\ hich came out the month he died, 
ironically subtitled, **ls not Warner Bros, ancient 
and w ise? Is not Bruce Lee young and coming up 
fast?" The books and magazines w hich celebrate 
him are to be found primarily on newsstands and 
drugstore racks, not psychiatrists* coffee tables, 
and his followers burn w iih a fervor that is largely 
self-generated. The second point, w hich may be 
even harder to believe, is that Bruce Lee actually 
deserves all this adulation. He v\as that good, and a 
brief peek at his life and his technique reveals more 
than enough reasons for the apotheosis that has 
taken place. 



bruce Lee w as born in San Francisco on 
November 27, 1940. the son of a tour- 
ing Cantonese opera cum vaudeville 
star. His Chinese name w as Lee Yuen 
Kam, and apparently a hospital nurse, 
for reasons history does not reveal was 
the first to call him Bruce. His parents returned to 
their home in Hong Kong w hen he was only three 
months old, and between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen years he was the Andy Hard\ of the Hong 
Kong film indusir\ . making 20 films under the 
name of Lee Siu Loong,the Little Dragon. He was 
also something of a dragon in real life, earning a 
reputation as a slreeifighting punk, so much so 
that, in I95S, his parents shipped him back to the 
United States with orders to pull himself together. 



In America Bruce ended up in Seattle, where he 
entered the University of Washington and con- 
tinued the fanatical absorption w ith Oriental self- 
defense w hich had first gripped him in Hong Kong, 
where he studied under a master with the unlikely 
name of Yip Man. He began developing a new . per- 
sonal method of self-defense, which he eventually 
called Jeet Kune Do. or the Way of the Intercepting 
Fist, adirect. realistic though eclectic, method 
whose essence Bruce described as "using no way 
asthe way: [{fficiency isanythingthat scores." He 
took the best points from traditional Oriental 
schools while scorning submissive devotion to any 
particular one. Belts, he liked to say. were useful 
"only to hold your pants up." 

One of the odd meetings that seemed to mark 
Bruce Lee's life occurred in 1964. Recently mar- 
ried to a quiet, middle- American girl named Linda 
Emery, he gave an exhibition at a martial arts tour- 
nament in Long Beach, California, and v\ as ob- 
served and admired by hairdresser Jay Sebring, 
(later one of the victims in the Sharon Tate murders 
and a prototype for the hairdresser in Warren 
EQ'<\\{y\ Shampoo). Sebring mentioned Lee's 
name while cutting the hair of TV producer William 
Dozier, who, after seeing home movies of Lee in 
action, ended up signing him for the role of Kato 
in the 1966 ABC- I V series. The Green Hornet. 
F!ver the ironic put-dow n artist, Lee liked to say he 
got the role because **1 wasthe only Chinaman in 
all California who could pronounce Britt Reid." 

Now came a period that seemed intensely to frus- 
trate Bruce Lee because he wason the vergeof 
stardom but still no cigar. He appeared in 30 
episodes oiThe Green Hornet, had an episode of 
Longstreet written around him. made guest ap- 
pearances '\x\Blondie 'c\n6 Ironsides, and though he 
was turned dow n for the lead in TV's Fu 
series, a role he badly wanted, in 196S made a spec- 
tacular, if brief, film debut as kung fu killer Wins- 
low Wong in the Raymond Chandler-based 
Marhnve. Many of these parts came as a result of 
the private lessons (at upwards of S2-^0 an hour) he 
gave to numerous Hollywood figures. Some stu- 
dents later became his friends and still later his 
pallbearers: people like James Coburn, Steve Mc- 
Queen, James Garner, Roman Polanski — w ho al- 
legedly fiew in from Sv\ itzerland for one lesson 
— and screenw riter Stirling Silliphant, w hi) has 
been quoted as saying, "In my w hole life, no man, 
no woman, was ever as exciting as Bruce Lee." 

In mid- 197 1, the eruption began. Bruce had re- 
turned to Hong Kong and, after turning dow n w hat 
he considered a degrading differ from Run Run 
Shaw , the Harry Cohn of Oriental cinema, he 
signed to do his first film in the new ly popular kung 
fu or chop sockey genre, w ith another Shaw ref- 
ugee, Raymond Chow of Golden Harvest Films. 
That film, Ihe Bit: Boss/Fists ofFurx, had a budget 
of under S 100.000, including Lee's S7, 500 salary . 
but it proved surprisingly popular at the Hong 
Kong box office, easily outgrossing the previous 
local champ. 1 he Sound of Music. Lee'sother 
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Depending on whom you ask. Return of the Draf^on is 
either Bruce Lee's very worst film or easily his best. 
Indisputably, it is the only one he both wrote and di- 
rected, and it contains perhaps his best single fight 
scene and lots of the aw -shucks personality that 
makes him so attractive. 

Return is set in Rome, apparently because Bruce 
felt like spending some time there. He plays Tang, a 
bumpkin from Fiong Kong w ho is shipped ofTto 
Rome to help C hen, a winsome famil\ friend, keep 
controlof her Chinese restaurant, on which certain 
local gangsters have cast covetous eyes. 

At first everyone is very disappointed in the awk- 
ward Tang, as he gets lost in the airport and keeps 
asking Chen w here the bathroom is w henever she 
starts to get friendly. But when the gang of toughs at- 
tacks the restaurant, I ang demolishes them lickety- 
split, restoring his good name and so aggravating 
The Boss that he brings in outside help. 

The help turns out to be Kuda ( Chuck Norris), a 
massive American karate champion, the type who 
walks through walls instead of doors. In their fight to 
the finish, inexplicably located in the Roman Col- 
iseum, Kuda gets in the first few licks, but then Tang, 
ever the eclectic, confuses him by going into an imita- 
tion Ali shuffle. After crippling Kuda, Tang offers to 
let him live because he is such a worthy opponent, but 
Kuda keeps on going and it is w ith the greatest reluc- 
tance that Tang elegantly snaps his neck. The end. 
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Lcc nuulc his American film dehut 
as knnii fn killer Winslow Won^^^ 
in Marlowe. Here he astonishes 
James (tamer. 



Bruce Lee is a secret ai^ent in Hnlcr I he 
Dragon, /i/// he has time for a martial 
arts tournament , and wins, naturally. 




three films followed quickly to ever-widening ac- 
claim, all completed within two years and culminat- 
ing in the ambitious Enter the Drai^on, his first and 
only glossy Hollywood production that cost the 
enormous — for the genre — sum of three-quarters 
of a million dollars. Then, just -dsEnter was about to 
be released, Bruce Lee provided the perfect capper 
for his life with his wildly untimely, almost totally 
inexplicable death. 



It happened on July 30, 1973, in the Hong 
Kong apartment of actress Betty Ting Pei, 
w here, so the official story goes, Bruce went 
to discuss a role for her in one of his upcom- 
ing films. He complained of a headache, was 
given a prescription pain killer called 
Equagesic. went into the bedroom to rest, could 
not be wakened, and was rushed to a hospital 
where he died at 1 1 :30 p.m. He had two funerals, an 
orgiastic one in Hong Kong where 20-30,000 people 
showed up and wreaked various types of havoc, 
and a quiet service near Seattle where, with James 
Coburn and Steve McQueen among the pallbear- 
ers, he w as buried tothe music of "My Way" and 
'The Impossible Dream."' The coroner's verdict 
was "death by misadventure," the technical term 
acute cerebral edema, or the buildup of fiuid in the 
brain probably caused by hypersensitivity to either 
Hquagesic or Dolcvxene, a drug he had used for a 
back injury, or perhaps for something entirely dif- 
fere nt . A 1 1 1 he y k ne w for s u re , one d oc t or d ra ma t i- 
cally said, was that "his brain was swollen like a 
sponge." 

To his swarms of fans, for the most physically fit 
man in the world suddenly to die from something 
that could never be explained fully obviously 
wouldn't do. As his wife breathlessly put it, "that a 
man of Brucc's astonishing virility, vitality, 
energy, and sheer physical fitness should suddenly 
blank out like a snuffed candle'.^ — perhaps people 
cannot be blamed for speculating." So the rumors, 
what another emotional biography calls "the sor- 
did speculation and intrigue surrounding Lee's last 
hours," began. That he died from his odd diet of 
raw beef, eggs, and milk, from his special high pro- 
tein drink, from his occasional habit of drinking 
beef blood. That he had numerous mistresses — if 
he did. writes Linda Lee, "1 knew nothing about 
it" — and died from massive sexual overexertion. 
That he died because he v\ as too healthy, too fit. 
And v\ hen his coffin arrived in Seattle slightly dam- 
aged by the trip from Hong Kong, it revived a 
Chinese belief that Bruce Lee's soul v\as not rest- 
ing well, that perhaps he had met with toul play at 
the hands of mysterious folk who v\ ere upset at his 
popularizing and Westernizing of previously secret 
doctrines. Mention v\as darkh made of secret herb 
poisons that stoutly resisted autopsies, and of 



somethingcalled "the vibrating hand" by whicha 
practitioner could touch a man and cause him to die 
mysteriously two years later. Linda Lee vainly 
tried to quell the hubbub by issuing a statement say- 
ing she "held no one person, or group of persons, 
responsible for his death." And so on into the night. 

A death that dramatic is bound to start a sect 
going, but the reasons for the durability and 
breadth of Bruce Lee's posthumous celebrity are 
rooted deeper, starting in the man's curiously 
bifurcated personality, ajuxtaposition of qualities 
his fans found uncontrollably attractive, and a per- 
sonality that by turns was and was not visible in his 
films. 

Over and over again, though they don't like to 
admit it. Lee's many biographers came back to the 
same conclusions: Personally he was cocksure, 
immensely egotistical, a hothead with a fierce 
temper. Even his wife admits in her hagiography , 
"Bruce was no plaster saint." For reasons that an 
amateur psychologist could probably figure out, he 
pushed himself w ith an intensity that was almost 
awful, constantly, maniacally training in his 
specially-equipped gym, doingendless thumb 
pushups, even, one biographer says, having the 
sweat glands removed from under his armpits so he 
would look better. He was always on. always fanat- 
ical about success and perfection. His personality 
alienated as many people as it attracted, and to- 
wards the end, beset, his biographers would have 
us believe, by a malicious press, studio lackeys, 
and money men who didn't want to give him his due, 
he kept plugging away at his film projects, driven 
by a strange sense of mission that never left him. 

Oddly enough, this quality of Bruce Lee's shows 
to advantage in his films, where it evolves as a ter- 
ribly appealing vitality and life force. Sometimes, 
he goes a bit over the edge — "the look on his face as 
he crushes Oharra's head," one fan magazine ac- 
curately noted of a scene from Enter the Drai^on, 
"is more animal than human"— but in general he 
keeps himself under intense control, so that watch- 
ing Lee on screen is the sheerest joy. His death- 
dealing physical movements — the fiying kicks, the 
leaps, the quicker-than-the-eye hands — are strik- 
ing, graceful, and effective, almost balletic, and he 
has a screen presence and charisma that almost 
have to he seen to be believed. 

And, in an important addition, Lee projects qual- 
ities that not everyone noted in him as a person: He 
appears as refreshing, youthful, invigorating, with 
an ingratiating grin and a totally unexpected boyish 
personality. It is this pixie quality, coupled with his 
boggling, deadly physical abilities, that make him, 
despite the amiable dross of low-grade exploitation 
films that generally surrounded him, just about ir- 
resistible. He is bad but not evil, the fierce killing 
machine with a heart of purest gold, and, as the ads 
for Return of the Drai^on said. "Boy do we need 
him now ." H 

Kenneth Turan is a staff w riter for Potomac 
Mdi^azine o\ The Washini^ton Post. 
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Anthony Slide 




From the Archives Emerges 
A Forgotten 
Woman Director 



Lois Weber always has remained a shadowy figure 
in film history. She has been the subject of little, 
if any, intensive research, and her importance as a 
woman director has been eclipsed by the attention 
given in recent years to Dorothy Arzner. When she 
began directing in 1 907, Lois Weber brought to the 
cinema an intelligence and a commitment that was 
rare among filmmakers. Virtually all her produc- 
tions concerned themselves with social problems 
and moral questions. Among the topics she treated 
were religious hypocrisy fT/zc' Hypocrites, 1914), 
diborUoniW here Are My Children?, 1916), Chris- 
tian Science fyc^ur/. 1915, and A Chapter in Her 
Life, 1923), and capital punishment C7/2£' People vs. 
John Doe, 1916). 

Visually , Lois Weber's films offer little out of the 
ordinary. For her, the storyline, always her own 
work, was all-important. Generally, such stories 
presented simple themes, but Weber was not above 
using shock tactics, such as a totally nude woman 
inThe Hypocrites, to drive her point home. And for 
all their simplicity, the stories contain a wealth of 
detail. A pair of shoes in one of her productions 
could — and did in the case of Shoes ( 1916) — take on 
great significance. She would never make a film in 
which she did not have absolute faith; along with 
Griffith, Lois Weber was one of the cinema's first 
totally committed filmmakers. 

Weber began her fil m career in a position which 
would then have been unusual for a man, let alone a 
woman, that of director of talking sound-on-disc 




pictures for the Gaumont Company . From Gau- 
mont, she went to Rex, which eventually became Claire Windsor w as a Lois Weher 

part of the Universal organization, for whom she discovery. 
was to be leadingdirector until 1917. Something of 
the esteem in which she was held at Universal 
may be gauged by the fact that Carl Laemmie 
gave her carte blanche to choose her own film sub- 
jects, write the scripts, and pick her own players. 
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Genteel poverty takes its toll- 
an uncertain future faces 
Weher's young protagonists. 



She was even elected Mayor of Universal City . 

In the summer of 1917. Lois Weber formed her 
own company w ith a studio on Santa Monica 
Boulevard. There, she produced half-a-dozen 
films, w hich she proudly proclaimed were made the 
way she wanted to make them, including, appar- 
ently, shooting the films in sequence. 

Three of Lois Weber's independent productions. 
Too Wise Wives, What's Worth While? and The 
Blot, all released in 192 1 . are preserved in The 
American Film Institute's collection. The latter is 
a distinctive example of Weber's best work; star- 
ring Claire Windsor, it concerns itself with the very 
unglamorous subject of "genteel" poverty among 
schoolteachers and clergymen. *'Men are only 
boys grown tall," comments Lois Weber as she in- 
troduces the principals in The Blot: the underpaid 
college professor (Philip Hubbard) and one of his 
unruly, wealthy students (Louis Calhern). The 
simple plot of the film concerns the professor's 
family's fight to stave off the threat of poverty, 
the equally humiliating threat of charity . and the 
daughter's (Claire Windsor) gentle w ooing by the 
student, the wealthy neighbor's son, and the im- 
poverished clergyman. 

Weber handles her subject in a simple, yet sensi- 
tive manner, and w ith her typical concern for de- 
tail. Unlike most other productions of the period 
which would end w ith the hero and heroine in a love 
clinch, Weber ends Blot with a close-up of the 
heroine, staring after the clergyman she has appar- 
ently rejected in favor of the wealthy college stu- 
dent. The viewer is left with a feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future of the young protagonists of the 
story. 

Preservation of 7//r Blot involved a lengthy pro- 
cess of restoration. From various sources, ar- 
chivists were able to obtain 40 percent of the pic- 
ture in the form of the original negative, plus two 
incomplete nitrate prints. .Archivist Robert Gitt 
was responsible for viewing all the material, and 
painstakingly putting together a complete version, 
wherever possible using the original negative, and 
when necessary taking as little as one shot from one 
of the prints to complete a scene. When a complete 
version was finally assembled, a 35mm acetate fine 
grain was made from the original negative, and a 
35mm acetate negative was made of portions of the 
print. A further negative was struck from the fine 
grain: the two negatives were spliced together, and 
a final projection print w as made. 

Was all this work justified? Perhaps not, if one 
were to go only by contemporary opinion of the 
film. Photoplay thought the film ''rather tire- 
some," and The Blot's dow n-to-earth story, the 



climax of which was the theft of a neighbor's chick- 
en by the professor's wife (played by the talented 
stage actress, Margaret McWade), irritated most 
critics. 

Today, however, the film is receiving both atten- 
tion and acclaim. It was recently enthusiastically 
applauded by film festival audiences in Nashville 
and Chicago. With the other Weber productions at 
the Library of Congress — False Colors ( 19l4),// \v 
No Laughing Matter (191 4). Sunshine Molly 
(1915), Where Are My Children '/ ( 1916), and /I 
Chapter in Her Life ( 1923)— 7/^^ Blot offers the op- 
portunity to reevaluate the career of one of 
America's most neglected but influential early 
woman directors, Lois Weber. El 

Anthony Slide, Associate Archivist of The Ameri- 
can Film Institute, is author of the forthcoming 
book, Earlx Woman Directors. 
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Czeching In 

In 1965 the Czech filmmaker Jan 
Kadar rose to international attention with a power- 
ful film , The Shop on Main Street. The film, dealing 
with a small tpvyn caught up in the Nazi pogrom pf 
the Jews, Wsts widely pmf^ed, wom ari Academy 
Award for best foreign film, and focused attention 
on the cinema of East Europe. It also focused atten- 
tion on the cinema of Kadar, who in a long-lasting 
coU^bora with the screenwriter Elmar Klos has 
turtftd out a number of notable films: Kidnapped 



(1952), The Defendant {1964), Adrift, and The 
Angel Levine (both \969). 

This fall Kadar — whose current filmisife^My 
Father Told Me — is Filmmaker-in-Residence at 
API's Center for Advanced Film Studies. In the 
time-honored tradition of writers-in-residence, 
Ka^arfe meeting with I>iii^itig^i%llows, discus- 
sing their projects , and offering his counsel .He's 
also conducting the Center's Directing Workshop. 
Kadar, who is 57, was himself afilm student in 
pre-World War 11 days — ^at the famed Bratislava 
Film School in Czechoslovakia. 



Welcome Aboard 

In / Know Why the Caged BtrdSinglS\ 
the black writer Maya Angelou emotionally de- 
scribed a high school graduation in Arkansas with 
all the vividness of a filmmaker: Dusty roads , butter- 
yellow dresses, suffocating auditorium, hai^bty 
white speakers. The book was written in 1969 and 
won critical praise. Since then reality has caught up 
with metaphor: Maya Angelou turned to filmmak- 
ing, her book is being turned into a feature film, and 
this summer she was one of six national figures 
elected to API's Board of Trustees, as announced 
by board chairman, Charlton Heston. 
The others: 

Mark Goodson, a television ij^mdxitie^ 
tor, who created — with William S. Tod man — such 
durable game shows as *To Tell the Truth/' "The 
Price Is Right," ''Password,*' and the classic 



''What's My Line?" 

Fay Kanin, best known for her screen and televi- 
sion writing. Her made-for-ITV film , Tell Me Where 

It Hurts, won an Emmy Award, and her screenplay 
for Teacher\s Pet was nominated for an Academy 
Award. 

Franklin Schaffner, the director oiPatton, which 
won the Academy Award for best film in 1970. He 

has also directed Planet of the Apes, Nicholas and 
Alexandra, and Papillon. 

Jack Valenti, the president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. He was instrumental in 
devising the new movie ratfngsystem. 

Dr. Robert W. Wagner, the director of graduate 
studies in photography and cinema at Ohio State 
Umvei^ffy . He is also editorial vice-president of 
the University Film Association. 

Trustees serve six-year terms, with elections 
held every two years. 



Guide for the Perplexed 



The fifth edition of AFV sGuide to 
College Courses in Film and Televi^ipn is out, and 
it confirms— ittonfiftTi^ibn h needed— that film 
and TV studies are booming on campuses. wSurvey- 
ing almost 800 schools, the Guide reports that at 
least 30,000 students — and probably a lot more — 
are pursuing undergraduate or graduate degrees 
in film and television. 



The Guide — this year with a striking blue 
cover — lists each school's courses, degree re- 
quirements, faculties, scholarships, and facilities, 
and summaries of the acaidemlc apprpaches. The 
iiewedition l^l^iv^^ n#wr A sete^^^ IM 
foreign colleges atnd universities that offer film and 
TV courses. 

TheG///Wc' is available from Awer/ca/iF/7m, 
Book Service, John F. Kennedy Centerfor the Per- 
forming Arts, Washington, D.C. 20566. 
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Congratulations! 

Ralph Andrews is the producer of a 
successful string of game shows on television. 
Amongthem are **Celebrity Sweepstakes,'* 'The 

New You Don't Say,'* **It's Your Bet/' and 'Mt 
Takes Two. ' This year Andrews ventured in a 
new direction: He established two annual scholar- 
ships at the API's Center for Advanced Film 
Studies — ^for women only. 

Andrews said he hoped the scholarships — for 
first-year students and worth S2 ,750 each — will 
''aid in bringing women into equal status with men 
in the entertainment area, where they have been 
held back much too long. ' ' 

The first recipients, announced by Martin Man- 



ulis. Director. AFI-West: Molly A. Joseph, a Tem- 
ple University graduate who will concentrate in art 
direction, and Donna M. Mungen, a Howard Uni- 
versity graduate who will study directing. They 
started their studies this fall . 

The two w omen were selected by a panel consist- 
ing of Jean de Vivier Brown, the president of 
American Women in Radio and Television ; Nina 
jPoch, the actress and drama instructor; Tichi Wil- 
kerson Miles, publisher and edtior^n^hief of TAe 
Hollywood Reporter: and AntonioVellani, as- 
sociate dean of the Center. 

The scholarships areavailablefor graduating col- 
le|e seniors in programs on fUm, communications^ 
or theater. 



Reaching Out 

Three AFI filmprograms — ''Archi- 
val Treasures," *'Astaire-Rogers," 'The Art of 
the Hollywood Cameraman''— will tour the coun- 
try next year. The film packages are part of AFI 
Theater's (Jutreach Program, developed with the 
aid of grants from Exxon Corporation and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 
Totif sitops ihdtjde: 

/// !he fuist: New York Bleecker Street Theater, 
in association with New York University; Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts; and the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford. 



South: Loyola University in New Orleans and 
the Houston Museum of Fine Arts, in association 
with Rice University. 

Midwest: Chicago Art Institute and the Min- 
neapolis Walker Arts Center. 

West: Berkeley Pacific Film Archive. 

Other film programs planned for Outreach: New 
films from the USSR, Canada, Egypt, Argentina, 
and Iran. They 'llgo on tour after they 're screened 
at the AFI Theater m Washltigton , D C. 

Outreach is under the direction of Michael 
Webb, the Theater's programming manager. 
Places equipped to exhibit 3Smm prints may I4>ply 
to share in the program. 



Grants Increased 

The AFI will award $300,000 in grants 
to independent filmmakers this fiscal year. That's 
an increase of S 1 00.000 over last year— an increase 
made possible by funding from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 
The grants, ranging from $500 up to S 1 0,000, are 



awarded to both student filmmakers and profes- 
sionals. Since 1967, when the grants program was 
started, 151 filmmakers have shared more than $1 

million. 

Information on the AFI Independent Filmmaker 
Grants Program is available from Ms. Jan Haag, 

AFI Center for Advanced Film Studies, 501 
Doheny Road, Beverly Hills, California, 902 10. 



The American Film Institute 



Washington 

GcH)rgc Slovens. Director: Richard 
Carlton, D^v^/zn Director: Adrian Borne- 
man, A55'i.v/^//i/ to the Director; Bruce 
Neincr, Controller: Richard Jones, Chief 
Accountant: Hollis Alpcri, Director of Na- 
tional Publications: Dan RoscMrc/i/i /.v/; 
Lawrence Karr. Motion Pictttre Archivist: 
Michael Webb, /•'///;/ Proiinuiuninii \f(in- 
a^er: Larry Klein, .4^7 Theater Super- 
visor; Richard Krafsur, Executive Editor, 



The Aiucru an Film Institute Catalog: Mel 
KonccotT. Public Information Officer; 
Sam G rogg, Jr., Education Liaison: 
Winifred Rabbitt , Membership Secretary: 
Ina Ginsbuig, Chairman, Fans ofAFL 

Los Angeles 

Martin Manulis. Dirccior. A //-West: 

id 1 .unnc\ . Cicncral Manai^cr: James 
Poy^crs, Director of Center Publications: 
Jan Haag, Head, Independent Filmmaker 



Proi^ram: Anne Schlosser. Librarian, 
Charles K. Peldman Library: Roman 
H'djnbergyProdidction Manager; Antonio 
ydleitAXkairmanrSe^orFacu^ 
Foch, S^mdrPacuby; Jan Kaidart 
Filmmaker'in'kestdence:H6y^ZTd 
Schw An/ .Cincnidtoi^rciphcr: John Bloch, 
William hadiman, Lois Peyser, Writers 
Workshop; Nancy Peter* Registrar. 
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Hollywood and the 
Collective Myth 

On America in the Movies 



Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

This book' is an astute and absorbing 
meditation on the American movies 
by a Cambridge man who is now 
professor of |{nglish and compara- 
tive Nte rat lire at C\)Uimbia. Michael 
Wood's thesis, il'one nia\ attempt a bald 
summary of a subtle and complex argu- 
ment, is that Holl\Ui>od movies, from 
the end of the l^^3()s lo the beginning of 
the I^>6()s (from. say. (/one Widi the 
Wind to Cleopatra) constituted a uorld 
in the sense that the novels of Balzac 
constituted a world— a system of values, 
beliefs, and preoccupations with inter- 
changeable plots, actors, and emotions 
and a prevailing style and tone. Mol- 
ls wood in these years. Wood writes, 
created a m> tholog> . marked above all 
by a certain st\li/ed and charming ex- 
cess. •'simultanetnisK hammed up and 
just right"— the kind of excess sug- 
gested by the book's subtitle, the remark 
made by Tyrone Power in 1 he Mark ttf 
Zorro when reminded that he is 
scheduled to Hght a duel that very after- 
noon. I his mylf)oU)gical world. Wood 
Ci>ntinues. had "an oblique but un- 
broken connection to the historical 
world." Some pet)ple made films and 
others went to see them because the 
films at once plucked and soothed ex- 
posed nerves. \ major functiiin of 
popular movies is to a\i)id facing the 
bogeys they raise. . . . I hey permit us to 
look without looking at things we can 
neither face fulK nor entirely disasins. 
. . . (allowing them I a quick masked pas- 
sage across our consciousness. ' 

The Hollywood film thus can be seen 
as a text for a kiiul of social histor\ — 
**the stud\ of what tnight be called the 
back of the American mind, ox perhaps 
the back of certain states of that mind." 
With this premise Wood imdertakes a 

^America in the \fovic.s: Or " Santa 
Maria. It Had Slipped My Mind" b\ 
Michael Wood. New York: Basic Books. 
206 pp.. Illustrated. S 10. 




reexamination of the popular films of the 
forties and fifties, spotlighting such re- 
current themes as loneliness and com- 
munity, success and failure, the beauti- 
ful vsoman as siren and the beautiful 
woman as innocent, the musical of con- 
fidence and the musical of doubt, the 
ambiguity of lealily in the thriller and the 
faniasticalion of reality in the epic. The 
mythology, as he sees it. came to an end 
in the sixties: Hollywood was still a 
place but 'no longer a style and a world 
and a national monument." 

Wood's approach to these matters is 
reminiscent of I). H. Lawrence in his 
Studies in Classic American Lit era tine. 
"The Americans." Lawrence wrote, 
•'refuse everything explicit and always 
put up a double meaning. They revel in 
subterfuge." I)uplicit\ — the contrast be- 
tween what the artist pretends to say and 
what he is realK saying — is everything: 
"Never trust the artist. I rust the tale." 
This approach worked very well indeed 
for Lav^ rence. The film, however, is a col- 
lective product. No matter, from Wood's 



viewpoint: .Subliminal hopes and anx- 
ieties atTect everyone anyway. Yet the 
collective character of the film 
— collective in its creation, collective in 
its reception— does complicate the pro- 
cess of analysis. 

Obviously a good deal can be deduced 
about a society from its novels. But can a 
society be deduced from its movies? 
There v\as, of course. Siegfried 
Kracauer's formidable attempt to show in 
f rom Cali^'dri t(> Hitler how the (ierman 
films of the twenties foretold Nazism. Yet 
1 remember Lritz Lang i>nce expressing 
to me his incredulity in reading what he 
regarded as a triumph t)f hindsight. Wood 
is well aware of the question this ap- 
proach raises — of the way the present re- 
vises our perceptions of the past. In 
Picnic, for example, "this America, this 
place that seemed si^ pastoral on earlier 
v iewings i>f the film, lakes on the quality 
of incipient nightmare. Not because the 
director, .loshua Logan, shot the movie as 
nightmare, and not because anyone saw it 
as nightmare in IS)55 or long after: but be- 
cause now . in the mid-seventies, the line- 
aments of nightmare stand o\\\ in disiurb- 
ingclarity ." 

1 he assumptiiMi of duplicity is indis- 
putable. But the application of this as- 
sumption leads quickly into a heads-l- 
v\ in-tails-y ou-lose situation. Interpreta- 
tions become reversible, depending on 
v\hat happened later. Were the seventies 



In P\cn\c pastoral America "takes on 
the quality of incipient niijhtmare. 
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tranquil and benign. Picnic would still 
have seemed a pastoral. The result, in the 
end. is ineseapahly subjeetixeand impres- 
sionistic. .So. in America in the Movies. 
Wood's detlnilion of the great mythic age 
of HolKwood (|y3S)-l%3) seems essen- 
tially a response to his own season of in- 
vcMerate moviegoing. Was there no moral 
universe of Hollywood before 0\>//(' VV/7// 
the Wind? Did it all come to an end in the 
early sixties? "VK hat died in the sixties. " 
Wood v\ rites, "... was the habit of 
tfi()vics!<*i'i.K'. the sort of cultural compul- 
sion that took you to the cinema faithfully 
once or twice ever\ week, whatever was 
playing." Is that realK so? Perhaps it was 
so for Wood: but one has the impression 
that, as television became a bore, the six- 
lies saw preciseh a rc\ i\ (il t^f the habit of 
mo\ iegi>ing. 

One wonders, loo, aboul the point of 
the statistics Wood cites about the hold of 
American films in other countries. In the 
fifties, he tells us, HolK wood mo\ies oc- 
cupied 71) percent i)f the available produc- 
lion time in the United Kingdom. S5 per- 
cent in Ireland. 65 percent in Italy. 60 
percent in Mexico. Does this imply that 
ihe subliminal meanings aboul America 
Wood derives from the Hi^lKwood pro- 
duct alst) explain something about the 
United Kingdom. Ireland. Italy, and 
Mexico? 

I ask these questions without knowing 
the answers. I he onl\ ptnnt is thai du- 
plicil> analysis is itself aw full> duplici- 
lous. .Still the fact of duplicity remains: 
and in the hands of a careful and sensitive 
analyst the method may achieve il- 
luminating results. Wood is indeed such 
an analyst. He loves movies: he knows 
the territory: he writes exceedingly, well: 
he is civilized, win v. and overtlowing 
with sharp insights: and he reci^gni/es. 
even while succumbing to them, the 
perils of reading the present back into the 
pasl. America in the Movies is a most in- 
teresting and enjoyable book. But medi- 
tation is an art form that should be re- 
served to the most attentive and scrupul- 
ous observers. 



Arthur Schlesinger. Jr.. historian and au- 
thor, is Schweit/er Professor of 
Humanities at C UNY. 
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He Always Knew His Lines 



On Two Bogart Books 



Alex Ward 

It's been nearly 20 years since his death 
and still the fascination with Bogart 
continues. Two new bt>oks. 
Humphrey Boi^uirt^ by Nathaniel 
Benchley and Boi»art iSc Bacall- by Joe 
Hyams. have now come along, and while 
neither makes much of a contribution to 
the Bogie oeuvre in scholarly terms, 
Benchley's is an erudite, urbane, and 
immensely readable work. More a profile 
than a biography. Humphrey Boi^art is 
light, breezy, and gossipy. There is a 
temptation to call it superficial as well, al- 
though the portrait of Bogart that finally 
emerges could hardly be more complete. 

In real life Bogart was an enigma, as 
distant from his swaggering, lough-guy 
screen image as Andover. where he went 
to prep school, is from Beverly Hills. He 
came from a well-to-do New York 
family— his mother was a noted magazine 
illustrator, his father a successful 
physician — and his formative years were 
comfortable and uncluttered. 

Unlike so many other Hollywood stars 
of his era, whose ambition to reach the 



Hiumphrcx H<)s:art by Nathaniel Benchley. 
Boston: Little. Blov^n and Company, 14.^ pp.. 
Illustrated. $15. 

'Hoiiuri cV Bacall hy Joe Hyams. New York: 
David McKay Company. Inc.. 245 pp.. Illus- 
trated. $9.95.' 




top was fueled by a desire to escape im- 
poverishment, Bogart fell into acting al- 
most by accident, and went along with it 
at the outset as a lark. His career well 
might have floundered in a quagmire of 
second leads in a series of hapless, 
romantic Broadway productions had not 
///(' Petrified forest and the role of Duke 
Mantee come along in 1935. The play and 
Bogart were enormous successes. His 
portrayal of Mantee was such an 
embodiment of evil that audiences wrig- 
gled uncomfortably in their seals at the 
sight of him. 'When Humphrey walked 
i>nstage as Duke Mantee." writes Ben- 
chley. "there was a stir in the audience, 
an audible intake of breath. He was a 
criminal. ..." Bogart followed '///(' Pet- 
rified l-orest west and repealed his suc- 
cess in the film. For years afterward he 
found himself typecast as Duke Mantee. 
and suffered with the persona through a 
spate of movies considerably worse than 
The Petrified l-orest. It wasn't until 1941 
and ///>// Sierra, in which he played 
another bad guy, but a sympathetic bad 
guy, that he was able to shake the image. 

Bogart* s ability to endure awful films 
was bolstered by his tum conviction that 
acting was a craft that can only be per- 
fecled by hard and constant work: his 
credo w as that any role vsas better than no 
role at all. Undoubtedly he sutTered. but 
he did so quietlv and patiently. In front of 
the cameras he was the picture of profes- 
sionalism. He was never late for shooting 
and always knew his lines. And he ex- 
pected the same of others. 

Hispersoniil life was something else. It 
was. until he married Lauren Bacall in his 

A flashhacl< to the Paris past of Boi>art 
and Bert* man before time went hy 
in Casablanca. 




mid-forties, a moss. He had three un- 
happy marriages, drank too much and. 
despite his gentle upbringing, gained a 
reputation as a fight-picker, har-haiter. 
and loud-mouthed troublemaker. In his 
defense, Bogarl's needling seemed pro- 
voked more by impishness than 
meanness— his taunts rarely, if ever, led 
to violence, "it's an art.** Bogie uas sup- 
posed to have said about his iroublemak- 
ing. "You do it sitting dov\ n with glasses 
on. and bring it Just to the point v\here 
he*s going to slug you. then you stop. It's 
knowing where to stop that's the main 
thing." Nevertheless he was eyed by 
many as a terror. 

Bogarl's deportment was a puzzle to 
his friends. Benchley included. Despite 
copious trips to the altar and countless 
confrontations in bars. Benchley pictures 
him as a man uho believed in. and lived 
by. a stringent moral code. He disdained 
the use of profanit\ around v\omen and 
never cheated on his \\i\cs (and. indeed, 
says the author, his tirsi three marriages 
were committed pnmariK out ot a sense 
of duty). With his friends, he uas faithful 
and generous lo a fault. 

His marriage to Bacall calmed him 
dow n considerabK . f or the first time. 
Benchley writes, Bogart uas married to 
someone he uas iruK in love uith. By 
coincidence his career uas also peaking 
at the same time. He had proven himself 
an effective romantic le;id as well as a 
tough gu\ . and roles of all sorts were 
opening up to him. He cut down on his 
drinking and on his needling, though from 
time to time he still found the urges ir- 
resistable. 

Benchles s pt)rtrait of Bogart is an ad- 
miring and understanding one. but it 
manages to be remarkably candid 
nonetheless. There is none of the 
Ihrough-the-keyhole bitchiness of Gar- 
son Kanin's //va y (inJ llcphuni, or the 
open-mouthed aue o\ \.\.. Hotchner's 
Papa Hcmin^iw a\ . tvso books uith uhich 
it stands comparison. Humphrey Boj^ari 
is carried off uith si\le and grace, qual- 
ities its subject greatK admired. 

Joe Hyams* Iht^art cV Hac (ill. on the 
other hand, begs the question. v\h> I he 
romance of this pair, uhich Benchle\ 
adroitly puts into proper perspective, 
doesn't rate a book of its own. especially 
when it contains sentences like. "The 
fuse of a midlife marital explosion was 
there. It only remained toi someone to 
come along and light it. " Bogie and 
Bacall may have sizzled on the screen, 
but at home they uere just folks. One is 
left uith the feeling that someuheie out 
there Bogart is chuckling to himself and 
shaking his head o\ er this one. 



Alex Ward is a free-lance writer on film 
and television. 



Self Exploration in 
the Seventies 

On Taylor's Directors 
and Directions 



Antonio Chemasi 

John Russell Taylor calls his latest 
book' a "provisional report from 
the front." But, like his essential 
Cinema Eye, Cinema har (T^M). 
the book is about as provisional as. sa\ . 
Mount Rushmore. Taylor's precise, cool 
prose has the detached perspective that 
gives British film writing the k^ok of per- 
manence. Yet Taylor's note t)f caution is 
apt: The book is a celebi atiiHi of film, but 
it's also a disquieting portent of the direc- 
tion film is taking. 

In eight essays, Taylor examines the 
entire output of eight current directors 
— all of them in mid-career and. as he sa\ s 
of one. "functioning at full pouer." .All 
are prominent: .Stanley Kubrick. Satxajit 
Ray. Lindsay .Anderson. Pier Paolo Paso- 
lini. Claude C'habrol. Miklos .lancso. 
Dusan Makavejev; one is not onl\ promi- 
nent but a sin prise — -Andy Warhol. 
( Taylor s deadpan style moves unruffled 
through the funhouse sexuality in 
Warhol's Alms, i 

Faced uith such a disparity of styles 
and talents. Taylor wisely ignores the 
temptation to fmd anything in common. 
Instead, uith a thoroughness that is 
sometimes numbing (he even surveys 
three early 111 ms Anderson made for a 
ctMU c\ t>r-belt factory). Taylor mo\es 
fioin first film to latest, synopsi/ing plots, 
searching out thematic threads, spotting 
stylistic links — unconcerned if he finds 
Yione. For example, he doesn't find any in 
Kubrick. 

What Taylor does find in Kubrick, in 
perhaps the most illuminating essa\ in the 
book, is a "cinematic intelligence " at the 
service of a "great populari/er." (ID 
Tayk)r this is a nobler undertaking than to 
another critic, Pauline Kael.) Kubrick s 



^Direetors and Direetion.s: Cinema for ihc 
Seventies by John Russell Tavlor. New York: 
Hill and Wang. 327 pp. , $ 1 1 .95'. paper. $.V95. 



skill, best demonstrated in A Clockwork 
Oranne, lies in "adapting the latest tech- 
niques to the task of communicating 
complicated ideas to the largest possible 
audience. " Taylor, cool {o2()()l. flnds in 
it proof of Kubrick s cultural perceptive- 
ness. C*t)nditioned by television, audi- 
ences in the sixties underuent a shift in 
sensibilities: A readiness to abandon plot 
and to accept "a succession of purely 
visual and largely non-verbal experiences 
in the cinema uithout question of putting 
up intellectual barriers." Taylor believes 
2001 uas the first important commercial 
nim toexploit this shift. 

Tavlor is less satisfying on Pasolini. 
whom he calls an "incomparable" 
mvthmaker. The right note is struck: 
"... like the .Ancient Mariner, he holds 
us vuih his glittering eye. and even if we 
resist or positively resent the story he is 
telling us. we still have to sit there en- 
thralled and hear it out." But u hat makes 
Pasolini enl hi ailing in such different films 
us 7 he (/trspel A( I orJini: lo Si . Matthew, 
Medea, and Ihe Decameron —\hc quirky 
beautv of his faces, the mesmerizing tab- 
leaux, the lyrical spontaneity of emo- 
tions, the contemplative pacing — Taylor 
mostly passes over. 

Lindsay Anderson's ambiguity, as in 
// . . .. Taylor reverently accepts as a 
sign of grace, calling Anderson "one of 
the world's relativelv feu true film 
creators." .Such apparent puffery is rare 
for Tavlor. and he is at his best uith his 
Ciueful. infon]ied analysis of the gritty 
realism in I his Sport in l.ije. 

.Similarlv. his detailed exposition of 
Satvajit Rav's .Apu trilogy, demonstrat- 
ing the masterly weaving t)f themes and 
symbt)ls. is as rewarding as anything in 
the book. But he parlicularlv focuses on 
Ray's austere individualism — his refusal 
to be pigeonholed, to folU>u the times. 
"He makes films in his own fashion." 
Tavlor says, appiovinglv repeating it in 
one uay or another in every essay, until it 
becomes an artistic imperative: "1 see the 
artist's battle as being primarily to keep 
himself to himself, to ignore (and be al- 
lowed to ignore) what is going on around 
him. to explore his own personality and 
preoccupations uith a minimum of out- 
side interference." Yes and no. 

If the artist is a .Satvajit Ray or a Pier 
Paolo Pasi)lini. self-explorations have 
their tliv idends: Their films embrace the 
uiM Id. ihev speak to all of us. 

Continued on page85 
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On Hester Street 



Joan Micklin Silver 
and 

Raphael Silver 



/. The W riter-Director 
A Iov\ -hiidgcl period film on an ethnic 
subject. Dialect. \'idJish. and subti- 
tles. Black-and-vv hite photography. 
This '\s Hester Street, the story of 
young Russian-.leu ish immigrants to 
the Lower l ast Side of New York in 
the IS9()s. (he first feature film which I 
both w rote and directed. 

Perhaps it was slightly demented to 
break so many commercial taboos 
simultaneousK m\ tlrst time around. 
I^ut ev er\ practitioner of the film art 
kfiow s that a filmmaker has full control 
over his product only w hen he is at the 
ver\ bottom or the very top. Resting 
snugK near the bottom. I decided I 
might as well lake advantage of my 
freedom b\ making a film on a subject I 
cared about (both my parents were 
Russian-Jew ish immigrants, and my 
father, in particular, had vivid, if 
nightmarish, memoi ies of the crossing 



Director Silver and cuinerannin Van 
Sickle on Greenwich ViUa^e location 
for Hester Street. 



in steerage, Ellis Island, and the pain- 
ful adjustments to the "golden 
America"), and by making it in a man- 
ner which I felt suited the material. 

This freedom seemed especially 
precious to me because once upon a 
time I was a Hollywood screen w riter. 
As we all know . the scree nw riter has 
no control over the finished product, 
his term of employment . or anything 
else. After watching my original 
screenplay Limho transformed into a 
toad by its Hollywood director, I 
began directing, in Mel Brooks's ex- 
quisite phrase, **in self-defense." 
Several short films and numerous rib- 
bons, statues and Best Short lists later, 
I assumed I could get a feature length 
writing/directing assignment. After all. 
I could create my ow n material , I had 
proved that I could shoot fast and 
cheap. . . what more did they want? A 
sex change, it would seem, since 
''women directors are just one more 
problem we don't need," as one studio 
executive was frank enough to tell me. 

The shockingly short list of Ameri- 
can women directors w hose feature 
films have pla\ ed in movie theaters to 
a paying public tells us not that women 
don't know how . but that ihcy don't 
get the chance. Mine came because my 
husband, Raphael Silver, was able to 
raise the money so I could make an in- 
dependent low-budget feature. Hester 
Street, 

Hester Street is based on Yekl, a 
story written in the ISMOs by Abraham 
Cahan. himself a Russian-.lcw ish im- 
migrant to the Lower |-asi Side. Cahan 
was a reporter and later the editor of 
the great Yiddish language new spaper. 
1 he Jewish Daily iOrward. In Yekl he 
created tw o extremely interesting 
men: Jake, an illiterate sew ing 
machine Lothario, and Bernstein, his 
shy, scholarly boarder. He also 




created three rounded and intriguing 
women: GitI, Jake's bewildered young 
wife; Mamie, his ambitious girlfriend: 
and Mrs. Kavarsky. GitTs supportive 
if misguided neighbor. (Nt)te: three 
reasonably interesting women roles 
and none of them a cutie pie, a hooker, 
or one afflicted wit ha fatal disease.) 

The screenplay was w ritten in six 
weeks. Despite the attendant struggles 
and strains, 1 was high on the know I- 
edge that my material wouldn't be dis- 
torted later to accommodate the fan- 
tasies and false marketing notions of 
another director. I could create strong, 
spirited, funny, even mean women, 
and no one could demand rew rites on 
the grounds that the\ were 'too 
bitchy." I could create a shy. uncer- 
tain man. as I did with Bernstein, and 
no one could say. "No balls, the audi- 
ence w (Hi't like him." A heady busi- 
ness, w riting for \ ourself! 

We began pre-production in the 
summer of 1973. Because so much of 
our small budget had to be set aside for 
period sets, props, and costumes. Ray 
decided to make a non-union fllm. I he 
unions soon informed him otherwise. 
We signed with N ABHT. SAG. Local 
829, WGA. and. after a Teamster rep- 
resentative drove Ray around Ihe 
block in his (the Teamster's) Cadillac, 
we also signed w ith the l eamslers. 

Meanwhile, vsith the help of casting 
director Jay WolL I was busy reading 
actors. Since we could afford to pay 
union scale and no more to any 
member of the cast (or crew, for that 
matter), it seemed pointless to submit 
the script to "names" or even, odious 
word, "semi-names." New \'ork pro- 
vides one of the most gorgeous pools 
of acting talent anyw here in the world. 
But could we find first-rate actors w ho 
would also work for scale? Happily, 
experienced and gifted actors like 
Steven Keats. Carol Kane, and Doris 
Roberts, among others, loved the ma- 
terial and were w illing to bypass better 
paying jobs for Hester Street. For 
simplicitN s sake, we decided on al- 
phabetical billing. Since there was 
nothing to be negotiated, neither sal- 
ary nor billing, we soon signed 22 ac- 




Carol Kane and Mel Howard on ' a 
teeminii i^hetto street of the 1890s. 



tors for the speaking roles, most of 
whom were immediaiely put to work 
with our Yiddish and dialect coach. 
Michael Gorrin. (Only one of our prin- 
cipals had spoken Yiddish before 
Hester Street, none of the featured 
players, and only a few of the bit 
players.) 

Shortly before filming began, one of 
the principal actors dropped out. For a 
tllm as tightly budgeted as ours, this 
was a near disaster. We couldn't afford 
the luxury of posipt)ning the shoot. It 
was loo late to hire a non- Yiddish- 
speaking actor and coach him. We 
solved the problem by casting a 
Yiddish-speaking non-actor. Mel 
Howard, who is presently head of 
graduate t1lm studies at NYU. Mel un- 
derstood the character of Bernstein, 
once a promising scholar in the old 
country, now an embittered sweat- 
shop worker, and he had spoken Yid- 
dish as a child. Whether he could bring 
the character to life on screen re- 
mained to be seen. As it turned out. in- 
formed opinion has it thai he does. 

With a 34-day shooting schedule, 
half on sets and half on locations 
around New York City, the filming it- 
self went along in the usual manner. 
Which is to say. we had weather prob- 
lems, personal squabbles, union pres- 
sures, lab troubles, and always, al- 
ways, money problems. **lf you want 
to be an American, you gotta hurt." So 
says Mrs. Ka\ arsky as she laces the 
greenhorn Gill into a light corset 
meant to encourage the fashionable 



hourglass figure of the day. Well, if 
you w ant to make a period film on a 
low budget, you also gotta hurt. 
Though we were to go over Ray's es- 
timated budget of $365, ()()() by just one 
percent, it took not only careful man- 
agement, but endless pennypinching, 
begging, borrowing, and haggling. 

Although it is customary and sensi- 
ble to shoot exteriors first, w it h the op- 
tion of moving onto the set if it rains, 
we couldn't afford to keep our sound 
stage for the extra six days of exterior 
shooting. Instead, we completed the 
work on the sound stage and then 
moved outside to shoot the street 
scenes. A day of rain would have 
wiped usout. Miraculously, it didn't 
rain. Our young production designer. 
Stewart Wurt/el, managed to create a 
teeming ghetto street of the I89()s (we 
used Morton Street inCireenw ich Vil- 
lage, hiring many of its residents as ex- 
tras) on a budget which a more experi- 
enced designer might have considered 
laughable. (Later all of us were to ad- 
mire the superb Old New York street 
sccncs \n(iodfather H. which produc- 
tion spent more on its street scenes 
than we had in our entire budget.) 

I insisted on a crane for the film's 
final scene in w hich the camera w as to 
track v\ iih the main characters, pulling 
up and away and losing them in the 
crowd before the final fadeout. In- 
sisted, that is. until we learned how 
much it would cost to rent a crane and 
hire the additional personnel needed to 
operate it. As with so man\ other 



things, it w as beyond our budget. Our 
director of photography. Ken Van 
Sickle, devised a kind ofjanx crane 
shot, positioning the camera on a bal- 
cony, panning with characters, and at 
the same time slow ly zooming out and 
letting Ihem disappear under the 
frame. So it went during the entire 
shoot, as it must on every low -budget 
feature, finding inexpensive ways to 
get our effects, letting a part stand for 
the w hole, as in our lillis Island se- 
quence, hand-holding the tracking 
shots, and so on. 

A\ the end of the shoot, we had 
1 20. (KX) feet of 3.^mm film in the can. It 
took film editor Katherine Wenning 
and me many months before we had a 
cut to screen for cast . crew . friends, 
and relatives, a number of w hom, par- 
ticularly Llia Kazan and Ralph 
Rosenblum, offered suggestions v\ hich 
we then incorporated into our final cut. 
Composer William Bolcom scored the 
film, adapting ihe music of Herbert H. 
C larke. a famed bandmaster and cor- 
nettist of the period. In November 
1974 we had our final answer print, and 
Hester Street was ready to be mar- 
keted. 

Joan \ticklin Silver 



II. The Producer 

From a business point of view , the 
toughest part of independent filmmak- 
ing is not financing the film or manag- 
ing the problems during production, 
though these are hard enough, but find- 
ing the proper vvay to distribute the 
film once it is finished. I he choices are 
three: through the major studios: 
through the smaller, independent dis- 
tributors: or through your own sweat, 
w hich is to sa\ . going the hole hog 
and distributing the film \ ourself. 

Every independent filmmaker hopes 
his film w ill be picked up b\ a major 
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because only the majors pay hard cash 
for the privilege. We were no different. 
Eager to recoup our investors' and our 
own monies as soon as possible. I con- 
tracted with the William Morris 
Agency for a period of several months 
w ith the hope thai the film would be 
quickly show n to each of the majors 
and eventually sold to one of them. 

I soon discovered that the coordina- 
tion problems between an hast Coast 
and a West Coast office of a talent 
agency are extremely complicated. 
The Fast Coast office had '*found'* the 
film and was high on it. The West 
Coast office, having been denied the 
**discovery.** v\as less enthusiastic. 
Since most of the major studios are 
headquartered in Los Angeles, the lim- 
ited push by the California oWicc de- 
layed much of the selling effort and 
created a situation where weeks went 
by without anyone seeing the film. 

For example. I w ould be told that ar- 
rangements had been made for **Mr. 
X** of one of the majors to screen the 
film, and il would be unfair (unvs ise) to 
shop the film elsew here while Mr. X 
was looking at it. I had always thought 
looking at Hester Street look 9 1 min- 
utes. Not so. Whal vsiih unexpected 
trips to F.urope. schedule confiicts. 
and missed screenings, it can lake 
forever. F:xecuiive turnover being 
habitual in the indusiry. Mr. X actually 
lost his Job bel\)re he ever got around 
to screening //('.v/i'r Street. 

When the arrangement with the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency ended, I decided 
to take over the marketing efforts my- 
self. By this lime the smaller indepen- 
dent distributors, such as Cinema 5. 
were screening the film. Although 
many of them liked it, they tended to 
see il as an ethnic . Jew ish Market/ 
nostalgia movie and therefore a lough 
sell. Joan and 1 believed that Hester 
Street could reach and move a much 
broader audience, but we needed 
some sort of validation beyond our 
own say-so. 

It came w hen Hester Street was in- 
vited lolhe U.SA Film Festival in Dal- 
las in March 1975. The festival is held 
on the campus of Southern Methodist 



University before largely young and 
non-Jewish audiences. These audi- 
ences g'd\/e Hester Street everything 
short of a standing ovation, and sev- 
eral reviewers called it "the surprise 
hit" of the festival. Our hopes soared. 

Shortly thereafter we were invited 
to show the film at the Critics' Week at 
the Cannes Film Festival, which 
turned out to be another major step 
forward in the marketing of the film. 
Since Cannes is the most widely at- 
tended film festival in the world, w e 
had applied, though with limited ex- 
pectations, since friends in the indus- 
try had told us that the acceptance was 
highly political and without people 
over there to ''help," there was little 
chance. Still, though we did nothing 
more than fill out the application and 
mail a print of the film to Paris, Hester 
Street was selected. Once again it re- 
ceived excellent review s and strong 
popular support. In addition, I was 
able to make a number of foreign sales 
(Germany, France, Great Britain. Bel- 
gium), recouping a significant portion 
of the film's cost from the advances. 
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because of the excellent reception 
at Cannes, many American dis- 
tributors decided to take another look 
dl Hester Street. Most of the majors 
looked again and "passed" again, 
concluding that despite the excellent 
revievHs, the warm audience reception, 
and the grow ing word of mouth, the 
film was still "too special." One major 
offered to distribute w ith no cash "up 
front." Several smaller distributors 
were now definitely interested, and 
three made firm offers. But none could 
afford cash payments, and on exami- 
nation 1 found that most of their track 
records w ere erratic and their finances 
shaky. The prospects of returning in- 
vestor monies seemed cloudy. 

The solution seemed to be a "lax 
shelter" deal in vs hich a producer sells 
the distribution rights to an investing 
group w hich takes over the financial 
risks of the film in return for certain tax 



benefits. These tax deals are predi- 
cated on firm distribution agreements, 
so 1 moved to close w ith the best and 
most solvent of the smaller dis- 
tributors w ho had offered us a pro- 
posal 1 thought was workable. If! could 
put together that proposal and the tax 
shelter deal. 1 would be able (along 
wit h foreign sales to date ) to recoup 
almost the entire cost of the film. 

The distributor agreed to advance a 
fair amount of cash to launch the film, 
but his final proposal didn't permit us 
to have any say in the promotion or 
presentation of the film. "Take a long 
trip," he advised us. In addition, the 
"standard" procedure tor splitting 
grosses between distributor and pro- 
ducer is heavily weighted in the 
distributor's favor. These percentages 
were not negotiable, and I could not 
face giving up so much for so little. 

By now my instincts told me that the 
only w dy Hester Street would get 
proper distribution was to doit nnself. 
thus completing the c\ clc of indepen- 
dent filmmaking. I w as encouraged by 
the experience of John Cassavetes, 
who had been privately and profitably 
distributing/^ Wonian Under I he 
Injlnenee. The majors had passed on 
this filmjusl as they had Hester Street. 
finding it "too special." The smaller 
independent distributors w ere willing, 
but on a basis w hich Cassavetes found 
undesirable, just as I had w ith our film. 

Cassavetes is reputed to have said of 
the various distributors, large and 
small, majorand minor, "Theseguys 
are going to force me to make a million 
dollars." While I am not ready to say 
the same oU/ester Street . I am confi- 
dent that Hester Street will be properly 
presented to the public and that its dis- 
tribution will be well managed. 

The pros warn that w e are "out of 
our minds" to distribute the film our- 
selves, but then that's w hat they said 
w hen v\e decided to make Hester 
Street in the first place ... a period 
film on an ethnic subject . . .dialect. 
Yiddish and subtitles . . .black-and- 
white photography. 

Raphael Silver 
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The Participatory Film 



Tom Gunning 



When the Lumicrc brothers first pro- 
jected their film. I he Arrival of a Train 
at the Station, the audience is said to 
have rushed to the exits in fear. Such 
powerful participatit)n in a film image 
is so lost to us today that we are likely 
to doubt the authenticity of this story. 
However, in this extraordinary re- 
sponse to a projected image lies an es- 
sential concern of avant-garde film- 
making: The relation betvveen an audi- 
ence and the film it vsatches. 

American avant-garde filmmakers 
have always tried to transform the au- 
dience as much as to revolulioni/e the 
film medium. The first generation of 
avant-garde filmmakers after World 
War II turned to the dream and the un- 
conscious. But in the seventies, film- 
makers like George Landoxv and Mol- 
lis Frampton have begun to explore 
ways of heightening the audiences 
self-consciousness. Instead of films of 
revery. they produce films of analysis. 
Their films become not communal 
dreams but group tests. 

P. Adams Sitney, in his monumental 
history of the American avant-garde 
film. Visionary Films, calls them par- 
ticipatory films. They acti\ el\ invoK c 
the audience, addressing it directly . 
and lay down the rules for a game be- 
tween audience and film, rhe audience 
itself. Frampton says, must create the 
core of these films: to u atch them pas- 
sively only leads to boredom. I his 
means learning a nev\ way to watch 
film. Since these films contain no nar- 
rative, one can't project oneself into a 
fictional world. Nor can one become 
enraptured by a lyrical stream of visual 
images as in some avant-garde films. 
To watch a participatory film is to be 
reminded again and again that one is 
sitting in a theater watching a screen 
refiecting visual information. 

In his v\itty four-and-a-half minute 



filmJnstitutional Quality, George 
l.andow illustrates the approaches of 
the participatory film. The film opens 
v\ ith an image of a living room. The 
only movement is the rolling bands of 
static on a TV set. An intimidating 
female voice announces, * * I his is a 
test. There is a picture on your desk. * 
The voice addresses us directly, im- 
mediately individualizing the audi- 
ence. The threat of a test brings a type 
of awareness quite contrary to nor- 
mal" film viewing. 

We realize we aren't really going to 
be tested, yet we are so trained to re- 
spond to invisible voices (like the re- 
cordings of telephone operators 
threatening to ^'automatically inter- 
rupt" our calls if more coins aren 't de- 
posited) that a test-taking aw areness is 
aroused in us. In a spirit of play, we fol- 
low it through. But the words. ' There 
is a picture on your desk, " add a new 
element. Since we are not presumably 
in a classroom, the statement makes us 
aware of our true physical surround- 
ings. The picture we see is not on i>ur 
desk but on the screen. This is w hat 
makes Landow 's film so intriguing. 
We not only participate in taking a test, 
we also help to destroy it by recogniz- 
ing its absurdity. 

The text monitor tells us. Turn on 
the television. Put a number three on 
what you would touch." An enormmis 



hand fills the screen and draws a three 
on the television. We, of course, can't 
respond to the monitor s instructions. 
The gigantic hand (which does follow 
them ) jolts us out of the imagined test 
situation and back into an av\areness 
of being an audience watching a film. 
The film continues to invoke and bur- 
lesque its lest. While the monitor con- 
tinues to intone directions on the 
soundtrack. Landow introduces a 
parody of a film on how to thread and 
operate an 8mm projector. Here 
Landow explores another type of film 
which directly addresses its audience, 
the instructional film. Again, he de- 
stroys it. If st)meone can't thread a 
projector, hov\ could he watch a film 
w hich show s how it is done? 

I n I .andow ' s Remedial Readinji 
Comprehension, we see a shot of 
Landow himself jogging in front of a 
film of a man running through a woods. 
This image involves a double recogni- 
tion, f irst we see that the background 
Landow appears to be running through 
isonK a projected image. Then we 
realize that Landow isalsoi)nly a pro- 
jected image on a screen we are watch- 
ing. It is this kind of spiraling definition 
and redefinition of film images that 
Landovs pursues in his films. 

I he image of Landt)w running has 
printed across it. ' This is a film about 
you." The same image later appears 

. .a spiraling definition and 
redefinition of fdtn ima^ies. . ." 
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with the inscription, ''Not about its 
maker/' across it. Certainly the par- 
ticipatory film is in some uay a film 
about **you.*' the audience watching 
it. But how is it "Not about its 
maker*'— particularly when we are 
see i ng h i m on t he sc ree n 7 The fi I m ' s 
inscription ilselt is fiaught u ilh con- 
tradiction. and part ot the game that 
Landou invites us tv) pla\ with his 
films involves doubling and question- 
ing their ou n pronouncements. The 
subtlety of Landou \ approach is that 
w hether he uses a lest or directly ad- 
dresses the audience to gain their par- 
ticipation, he ne\ er truly controls their 
vieuing of the film. Rather, he calls 
into question the process of film- 
viewing itself, and invites us to explore 
its ambiguities. 

A 

Framplon has made the participatory 
film flexible and surprising. I rampton 
is one of the most prolific and dynamic 
figures to have emerged in the .Ameri- 
can avant-garde in the last ten years. 1 
hesitate to classify his work under any 
one category, but certainly /.orns 
iA'niffia and .\()M(tli:ia are films w hich 
illustrate the pleasures and complex- 
ities of a participatory film. 

Zorns lA'innui is based on the most 
universal example of rote learning, the 
alphabet, for most of us our first formal 
experience of learning. ram pi on ex- 
plores both ihe polcnlials and the limi- 
tations of the alphabet as a v\ay of or- 
ganizing the uorld. Its possibilities be- 
come apparent in the v\ay it organizes 
this film and gives us a familiar form in 
w hich vve all can participate. Its limita- 
tions also become evident as w e 
realize that the images of the film go 
beyond the alphabetical structure. The 
alphabet game ue pla\ xnZorns 
Lcmmti is onlv an entrance into the 
film. 

The film begins u iih black leader. 
We hear a voice read couplets (** In 
Adams fall/ We sinned all." ) from The 



Bay State Reader, a Massachusetts al- 
phabet primer from around 1800. .After 
this imageless reading. Frampton runs 
through the alphabet in block letters. 
Then comes t he first ot over a 1 00 pre- 
sentations of words beginning with 
each of the letters from .A to Z. The 
words are generally found objects in 
natural surroundings: v\ordson bill- 
boards, lettering on windows, graffiti, 
labels on objects, and so on. Each 
v\ ord appears on the screen for one 
second. 

Several games for the audience be- 
come possible . First v\ e recognize t he 
alphabetical order of the words and an- 
ticipate the next letter. (But since 1 he 
Bay State Reader uses the Roman al- 
phabet . which combines J w ith 1 and U 
with V, rather than the more familiar 
26-letter one. we have to correct our 
expectations at points. ) The actual 
reading of the w ords also becomes a 
game for the audience. Since the 
words appear in natural surroundings, 
they function as things as vvell as 
words. Our perception of them as 
words, and then as things in a three- 
dimensional world, flips back and 
forth for the one second they appear. 
In several images the word is obscure. 
Sometimes only repeated viewings 
will reveal a w ord masked beneath a 
shadow . 

So Frampton already has a complex 
game going on in his first 24-second 
run-through the alphabet. But on the 
fifth run-through he introduces a 
whole new film game. Where v\e have 
been seeing v\ords beginning with X. a 
jerky, trembling shot of a fire appears 
instead. This fire image continues to 
fill the X slot in all subsequent run- 
throughs. Tw o trips through the al- 
phabet later, the / set of words is re- 
placed by a shot of ocean waves. In the 
next seven alphabet cycles Q. K, and 
Y are dropped ( replaced respectively 
by images of a chimney smoking, a 
tracking shot t)fa field of tall weeds, 
a nd a ma n pa i n t i ng a roo m ) . 

One begins to expect that gradually 
all the w ords are going to be replaced 
by images (and, in fact, at the end of 
the film they are). As we run through 



this mixed series of words and images, 
the repeated images come to stand for 
the words they replace. Fire becomes 
X, the ocean becomes Z. We also 
realize that the series of words appear- 
ing in each letter position are them- 
selves in alphabetical order. For in- 
stance. v\ hen the word "after" ap- 
pears in the A slot in one run-through, 
the next run-through gives us the word 
"age," and the next "agency," so 
each word that appears in the .A posi- 
tion is in alphabetical order. When the 
A words reach "aw ning, " w e know 
the series is nearly complete, in the 
next run-through, the A words are re- 
placed by the image of a man turning 
the pages of a book. Thus, we can an- 
ticipate w hen words are going to be re- 
placed by images. 

As the words are replaced, we 
begin to expect the biu'lding up of a 
traditional lyrical avant-garde film, a 
scries of images interrelated by rhythm 
or visual form. However, ouroverrid- 
ing aw areness of the alphabet form 
prevents us from seeing the film simply 
as a visual poem. Fven when only a 
few words remain, we still mentally 
run through the alphabet as we watch 
the images. At some point we recog- 
nize the arbitrary nature of all this. 
Why has a girl in a swing become the 
letter Lor beans being poured into ajar 
become the letter N? However, the wit 
of the film lies in our recognizing this 
absurdity only by playing the game to 
the end. fhe final section of the film, 
with its long static shot of a snow-filled 
landscape, seems to hint at a way of 
experiencing the w orld divorced from 
the categorizing alphabet game we 
have just seen destroy itself. 

Another Frampton f\\n^. Nostali^ia, 
is the first part of his magnum opus, 
Hapax Le{^()mena. a three-hour film. 
Fven this single section is one of 
Frampton's most ambitious films, a 
kind t)f participatory autobiography. 
We see a series of photographs taken 
by Frampton placed on the burner of a 
stove. The burner is turned on, and 
slowly each photograph crumples, 
burns, and turns to black ash. On the 
sound track we hear a voice describing 
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the photographs and the circum- 
stances under which they were taken. 
The narration forms something of an 
artist's autobiography as seen through 
his art works. The lone is one of nos- 
talgia, a sense of the loss embodied in 
the past, beautifully represented by 
the transformation from representa- 
tive image to dark chemical ash. 



T 



he participation of the audience 
here is relatively simple, but essential. 
The first description is heard over a 
photograph of a room of filing 
cabinets. The description doesn't 
match this photograph at all but de- 
scribes the next one we see. a portrait 
of a man peering through an ornate pic- 
ture frame. The film continues this 
way: We hear a description of a photo- 
graph we are about to see, and we see a 
photograph we already have heard de- 
scribed. This staggered relation be- 
tween sound and image has a dmible 
effect. It expresses something of the 
nostalgia of destroying old photo- 
graphs and reminiscing about them. 
While we watch these images ot the 
past burn, we must recall the descrip- 
tion of thejii from our own (admittedly 
immediate) past, disallowing any di- 
rect emotional involvement. The bit- 
tersweet narration about each photo- 
graph is not directly presented w ith its 
image. We have to match them, and 
this leaves a breathing space. The im- 
mediacy of nostalgia is mediated by 
our participation. The soundtrack it- 
self seems to involve this mixture of di- 
rect involvement and distance. The 
touching anecdotes of Frampton's life 
are read (in the first person) not by 
Frampton himself, but by the film- 
maker Michael Snow. 

This game of anticipating the next 
photograph and recalling the last de- 
scription proceeds calmly until the last 
section of the film. The final descrip- 
tion (though we don't reali/e it is) tells 
about Frampton's gradual abandon- 
ment of still photography. He de- 



scribes a photograph he took whose 
composition was ruined when a truck 
suddenly intruded into the frame. On 
printing the negative, Frampton 
noticed a detail in the truck's rear view 
mirror. He enlarged that section of the 
print. The film's narration continues: 

"The grain of the film all but oblit- 
erates the features of the image. It is 
obscure. By any possible reckoning it 
is hopelessly ambiguous. 

Nevertheless, what I believe I see 
recorded in that speck of film fills me 
with such fear, such utter dread and 
loathing, that I think I shall never dare 
to make another photograph again. 

Here it is! 

Look at it! 

Do you see what I see?*' 

Consistent with the rules of this film, 
the image we are told to look at is never 
shown. This, of course, is the moment 
found in many participatory films 
where we can no longer follow the 
rules, and we are jolted into an aw are- 
ness of the arbitrary nature of our par- 
ticipation. Yet the final spoken com- 
mand seems to go beyond this con- 
cern. Here we reach the central issue 



for the participatory film: Exploring 
the relation between the film audience, 
the film on the screen, and the film- 
maker. "Do you see what I see?" must 
be the prime question behind all film- 
making. D. W. Griffith himself raised 
it when he described his filmmaking: 
"My task is to make you see." The 
participatory film as explored by 
Landow and Frampton is a new and 
radical way to ask this question. 

Tom Gunning teaches film at Brooklyn 
College and is w riting his dissertation 
on D. W. Griffith's Biograph films. 



A tracking shot of a field of tall 
weeds replaces the letter K. 
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Louis Malle 

The leading French director in person 
at the Theater (October 4) and a 
retrospective of his films, including 
Les Amants, Le Feu Follet, Phantom 
India and Lacombe. Lucien. 

Blacks in American Films 

Ongoing film-lecture series in which 
scholars discuss the contribution of 
black artists to the American cinema. 



Canadian Film Festival 

Major new French- and English- 
speaking films presented as part of 
the Canadian Festival of the Arts. 

Independent American Filmmakers 

New and classic films, presented and 
discussed by their makers. 

Satyajit Ray 

A tribute to India's leading film- 
maker, to be launched by fVlr. Ray, 
and Including several American 
premieres. 



For further information call the AFI 
Theater Box Office: 202-785-4600. 
daily noon-4:00 pm: 5:15-9:00 pm. 
Information on films showing at the 
Theater from Bob Leverone; call 
202-833-9300, or write the AFI 
(Regional Services), Kennedy Center, 
Washington, D.C. 20566. 



Books Continued from pa fie 77 



But if the artist is a Claude Chahrol. the 
imperative of self-c\pK)ratii)n turns into a 
prescription for a hermetic art. a di- 
minishing of film's range. About Chabrol. 
Taylor is forced to concede: "His world 
is so small and limited; he deals with the 
same situation over and over again, from 
slightly different angles .... His obses- 
sions are thoroughly private and per- 
sonal, and he has pursued them from film 
to film with a concentration and dedica- 
tion seldom matched elsewhere in mod- 
em cinema.** Nt>tice the heroic lone 
mitigating the concession. 

A hermetic artist, of course, can tap a 
public taste. Warhol did with the loopy 
demimonde of his films. But freakiness as 
a life-style is already turning quaint, and 
Warhol now has moved on to become the 
Mel Brooks of gore. Warhol s earlier 
preoccupations look hermetic art to a 
nevv level: He pei^pled his films not with 
characters but wiih lives. l av lor insists 
that Warhol and his partner Paul Morris- 
sey are **sublimely unpatroni/ing** of 
their freaky superstars: ' They accept 
iheii siais* absolutely on their own 
terms: the stars are w hatever they v\ant to 
be, whatever they think they are. and that 
is that. * From directors doing their ov\n 
thing to stars doing their own thing. But 
when a performance approaches mental 
pathology laylor seems uncertain: 
"Mario Monte/ doing a pathetic would- 
be provocative drag act seems like a 
compulsive acting out of a private fan- 
tasy.** 

Words like private, esoteric, and 
hermetic occur again and again in 
Directors on J Directions. Taylor* s 
"Films for I he .Seventies** describes 
worlds diminished, constricted in spirit. 
They are far removed from the worlds on 
film celebrated in Cinema Eye. Cine nut 
Ear — the expansive and embracing 
worlds of Fellini. Godard. Bergman, and 
Truffaut. In this sense. Taylor brings 
back a bleak report from the front. 



Lucia Lynn Moses, sultry 
nif^htcluh performer in The 
Scar of Shame. (. 1^27. A 
* 'race" movie created for 
black audiences, and until re- 
cently nefilected by critics. 



Fresh Light 

on Racial Themes 

On Blacks in 
American Film 



Thomas Cripps 

American history imposes a formula 
upon its students that goes some- 
thing like this: The enlight- 
ened ideals of the Founding 
Fathers minus the nation's failures 
to move toward social justice equals 
Progress. Movie history, at least as it re- 
lates to Afro- Americans, follow s a similar 
mode that was first defined by Fnglish- 
man Peter Noble's well-meaning, naive, 
liberal tract. The Nei^ro in f ilms, when it 
appeared just afier World War II. Despite 
its weaknesses, the book has long served 
as a nagging indictment of American ra- 
cial arrangements as reflected on the 
screen — even now a quarter of a century 
later in the form of a reprint in a series of 
cinema classics. 

Until recently, no historian has chal- 
lenged Noble s original concept of 
cinema depictions of race; no fresh histor- 



^hrom Sambo to Superspade: The Black 
Experience in Motion Pictures by Daniel 
J. Leab. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. .^20 
pp.. Illustrated, S15. 

Black f ilms and f ilm-Makers: A Com- 
prehensive Antholoiiy from Stereotype to 
Superhero edited by Lindsay Patterson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. & Company, 
400 pp. Illustrated, $12.50. 



ical theory has replaced its simple vision: 
and no new litmus lest of the merits of ra- 
cial themes in movies has appeared. A 
few recent black essays provide a diver- 
sion from the model by ignoring the first 
40 years of film history, focusing instead 
on the highly compressed recent years of 
the black revolution that followed the 
New Deal and World War II, and thereby 
finding black voices, forces deep in the 
nuances and turns of phrase of Hol- 
Kwood products. But the progress of 
black images from stereotype to heroic 
figure remains the main system of study- 
ing blacks in film, unaffected by theories 
of auleurism. formalism, or struc- 
turalism. 

The two books' here under considera- 
tion, each for its own reasons, are the best 
of the recent crop of revisionists of 
Noble's pioneering work. Like their pre- 
decessors each of the volumes traces the 
prt)gress of black cinema imagery *'from 
Sambo to Superspade" or from 
"Stereotype to Superhero.** At the top of 
their form, they break the formula to 
show that not every step from Rasius to 
Shaft may be progressive: they correct 
and amplify Noble: and they illuminate 
the relationship between popular culture 
and the general American social condi- 
tion. 

Like all anthologies. Black Films and 
Film-Makers sutlers from the prejudices 
of editorial selection, the gaps between 
his authors' interests, and the obvious 
age of some of the pieces. But more than 
any other book. Palterson*s catches the 
ambiguity and the conflict surrounding 
the history of blacks on film. His choice 
of sources only lacks for mass circulation 
magazines like t^hotoplay and for the 
black press in which is revealed the satis- 
factions and resentments their readers 
derived from Stepin Fetchil and the other 




black traditionalists of the 1930s. Patter- 
son is a judicious compiler who leavens 
his work uith a demand for black movies 
of the future with 'technical perfection, 
solid characterization and a coherent 
story." although he is unfairly impatient 
with older figures like f etchit and Hattie 
McDaniel wht)m he insists " grew even 
more obnoxious and outrageous vvith 
each film appearance." 

Students of black cinema owe Patter- 
son their thanks for making available a 
fine collection of fugitive pieces, l.aw- 
rence Reddick's article in ihc Journal of 
N('i!n} Education (1944) was a blueprint 
for black wartime pressure on Hol- 
lywood, fhe black debate o\er the di- 
lemma of bringing black folk-values to the 
screen at the risk of Hollwsood exploita- 
tion in HalU lnjah! and //carls in /)i.\ic 
appears in the elusive articles by Sterling 
Brown, .Alain Locke, Robert Benchlev 
(in Opportunity), Hoyd Covington, and 
others. James Asendio's and William 
Harrison's nearly lost sketches of all- 
black "race movie" production are espe- 
cially welcome, as is .Albert Jt)hnson's 
neglected work in / ///;/ Quarterly. If Pat- 
terson dismisses the earliest silent black 
film work, he makes up for it with his ow n 
sharp-edged essays on the modern era 
along with a selection of biting criticism 
of "blaxploitation" pictures. 

Daniel l.eab s / rom Sanilio to Super- 
spade carries the reader over the same 
ground as Patterson's book but with the 
added advantage of the historian's con- 
trol over his material. More than an\ of 
the recent writers on black cinema. I.eab 
uses the discipline of the traditional his- 
torian w ho, in addition to viev\ ing tllms. is 
willing to turn the leaves of printed and 
manuscript sources in pursuit of the 
forces that impinge upon film history. 
While avoiding a broadly conceived revi- 
sion of earlier writers, he corrects many 
errors, tills gaps in knowledge, and 
chronicles the progress of racial 
siereot\ pes from Southern roots to mod- 
ern times. 

In the primitive beginnings of cinema. 
Leab asserts, black roles seem to run the 
gamut only ''from A to B": and all the 
way to the Great Depression the black 
presence on the screen appears to be 
mainl> ' the same old dross." Putting 
aside the question of historical accuracy, 
such a historical model tends to blur 
fragile, subtle, sporadic deviations from 
norms. In order to distill the best of black 
creativit\ , Leab focuses on the arcane. 



the private, the mythic, as though to say 
anything black that is created, if it is 
available to w hites or financed by them, 
cannot be truly black. Unfortunately, this 
view minimizes ambiguity and variety in 
favor of a narrow concept of black cul- 
ture, especially in a medium like film that 
has been so manipulated by white 
economic forces. 

if we see the period 1890 through 1915 
as all of a piece, for e.xample, then we 
can't truly measure the overwhelming 
emotional impact of the Civil War 
semicentennial on the nation and its 
films. The national attitude toward the 
Civil War shifted from mute avoidance of 
waving the bloody shirt by reviving the 
old heroic tales to a celebration of inter- 
sectional harmony characterized by Pres- 
ident Taft's address to the joint encamp- 
ments of Union and Confederate veterans 
at Petersburg battlefield in 1909. Hun- 
dreds of Civil War movies were produced 
during each year of the semicentennial, 
and the image of the loyal slave and fam- 
ily retainer (however stereotyped) briefly 
created a positive presence for blacks in 
American films. 

In similar fashion, later on in the I92()s 
the reader may miss the importance of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. Hallelujali! and 
Hearts in L^i.xie to many black critics w ho 
perceived them as deviations that prom- 
ised a better future by dealing with black 
life and by providing major parts for black 
actors. Still later, the movies inspired by 
the social consciousness stirred by the 
Depression, the liberal internationalism 
stimulated by World War 11. and the 
hopeful liberal promise held out by the 
postwar "message movie" era, are all 
seen by Leab as minimal attainments or 
hypocritical charades on the part of 
avaricious white studios. Ihe result ac- 
cording to Leab is that, throughout the 
history of Afro-.Americans on the Hol- 
lywood screen (and in disappointinglv 
brief compass, the foreign screen), blacks 
are made to seem totally the puppets of 
white men. 

Leab's best work is in bringing forth in 
lively relief the work of "race movie" 
makers who were segregated from w hite 
Hollywood. 

For decades movies created by blacks 
(or at least for black audiences) have been 
neglected by critics. These 'race 
movies" formed one of the only canons of 
black cinema in the world. Using the 
rarely studied (ieorge P. Johnson Collec- 
tion, Johnson's own oral testimony, and 



the urban black press. Leab brings to life 
the lost achievements of the Lincoln Mo- 
tion Picture Company. Oscar Micheaux, 
Bill Foster, the Colored Plasers. and 
other "race movie" producers. 

In treating off-screen developments the 
methodological problem in hroni Saniho 
to Superspade persists. If blacks seem so 
irredeemably dt)minaled b\ v\hite 
businessmen, how can we properK 
evaluate their political tactics in their ov\n 
behalf? The release of ///c /Vnth of a Na- 
tion in 1915, for example, provided the 
occasion for hammering the N.A ACP into 
a cohesive national body, an event only 
thinly outlined by Leab. Other examples 
of militant black pressure on the motion 
picture industrv were the internal debate 
over, and N.A.ACP tactics toward, '/he 
Sii*i>er in 1916. the response to the de- 
cline of "race movies" during the 
Depression, and the attempt to politicize 
Holly v\ ood during World War 1 1. A closer 
study of black tactics would have sharp- 
ened the black definititMi of positive black 
screen images: Changes in image could 
then be seen as victories or defeats 
against the status quo rather than a 
smooth progression of stereot> pes. Thus, 
a celebration of Southern values like 
done with the Wind in 1939 might also 
have been seen as a partial accommoda- 
tion to black opinion. 

Leab sees few changes as the result of 
black activits or even presence. If "by 
the 1950s the film industry had consider- 
ably muled the coarser, more unattrac- 
tive images of the black," then the shift 
was probablv in response to data implicit 
in trade paper guesses that "Mt)re Adult 
Pix Key to Top Coin." rather than trace- 
able to black action. Lven genuine black 
attainment like the wartime The Nci^rit 
Soldier appears as more the creation of 
white Frank Capra than black Carlton 
Moss. 

Not until the chapter on "blaxploita- 
tion" mt)vies of recent years does his 
book bring into sharp focus a sense of 
continuing black ct)nfiict and debate with 
Hollywood values. Nevertheless, Leab's 
book, like Patterson's, remains the best 
of its genre — honest, careful, temperate, 
and making good use of neglected pri- 
mary sources. 



Thomas Cripps is Professor of History at 
Morgan State College and author of a 
forthcoming book on blacks in American 
film. 
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'Jerry Lewis's Films: No Laughing; 
Matter?" hy Jean-Pierre C'oursodon. 
Film Comment. July-Augusl 1^75. 

A French critic who once compared Jerry 
Lewis to Robert Bresson and Jean-Luc 
Godard takes a second look and decides 
he has second thoughts. Lewis, though 
now at a creative standstilL is still an au- 
leur. Coursodon argues, but the films 
—like The Patsy. The Nutty Professor. 
and Which Way to the Front.* — are con- 
trived and. v\orse, not very t\mn\ . The 
problem: Lewis's sophistication as a 
filmmaker gets in the way of the come- 
dian. "C omedy is probably the last genre 
left today in uhich a filmmaker can't get 
along on style alone, and Lewis is cer- 
tainly no exception.*' 



^Genre: Populism and Social Realism** 

by Ra\ mond Durgnat. tihn Comment. 
July-.August 1^75. 

A thoughtful investigation of that slippery 
term, genre — Durgnat demonstrates how 
Citizen Kane can fit into a dozen 
categories— and in particular the genre of 
populist films. Durgnat provides numer- 
ous examples of films that celebrate the 
common people. 



The Art of the Producer: Jerome 
Hellman** by Andrew C. Bobrow . 
Fihnmakers New sletter. July 1975. 

I he producer o\ Day of the Locust is in- 
terviewed on the fine— and largely 
unpublicized— art of producing. Of his re- 
lationship w ith director John Schlesinger: 
"He doesn't interfere uith the adminis- 
tration, organization, and running of the 



compan\ and my vvord is lau . And w hat 
happens on the set 1 don't interfere vsith 
and John's word is law. " But he mourns 
the creative impotence of the producer: 
Once all the hiring is done, "your oppor- 
tunity to really control what you've 
created or have a significant voice in is a 
void and your function is essentially ma- 
nipulative." 



**John Ford: A Reassessment** 

by Michael Dempsey.F//m Quarterly. 
Summer 1975. 

"The myth of John Ford's great artistry 
badly needs a challenge. " With that. 
Dempsey launches an unrelenting 
polemic, calling Ford a "folk artist" 
whose "America is basically a child's 
fantasy preserved in the aspic of his hori- 
zon shots and scenic vistas. " Dempsey 
acknowledges that in "some of the later 
films, l-'ord expresses pain and confusion 
over changes in his America: but \\n the 
most part he endorses— often compla- 
cently—every official piety, religious, 
social, and political." Specifically. 
Dempsey finds Ford bound to racial 
stereotypes— "Both Griffith and Ford 
lacked the imagination to transcend the 
racial stereotypes of their periods": a 
sexist viewpoint — " Ihe vast majority of 
F-ord's women are as mired in stereotypes 
as his non-v\ hites": and a macho ideal 
—for Ford "manliness implicitly means 
fighting, yelling, drinking. " Dempsey 
agrees that Ford was "artistically ambi- 
tious." but at his worst, "he is an emo- 
tional vulgarian who lays on his ideas and 
feelings like a buffet supper. " 



'Ingrid from Lorraine to Stromboli: 
Analyzing the Public's Perception of 
a Film Star** by James Damico. Ihe 
Journal t>J Popular Film. Spring 1975. 

A study of the making and unmaking of a 
star's image. Damico argues that the ex- 
traordinary outcry that greeted Ingrid 
Bergman's affair v\iih Roberto Rossellini 
was the result of public disappointment 
uith the lapse of her mo\ie image. Her 
carefully prepared image, engineered by 
producer David O. .Selznick. stressed her 
natural. unatTected. spiritual side. Ihe 
image-making. Damico asserts, led the 
public "to rationalize away the specifi- 
cally sexual character of the largest pro- 
portion of her roles and. even more essen- 
tially, the almost totally sexual nature of 



her screen persona." With the affair, 
"the now w rathtui public rose up in an ef- 
fort to pull do\sn what it saw as a self- 
proclaimed false idol." 



**The Art of the Interview.** 

(Morel. My 1975. 

Mike Wallace, the persistent interviewer 
of CBS's "60 Minutes." during a sym- 
posium on the interview: "The single 
most interesting thing that you can do in 
television. I find, is to ask a good question 
and then let the answer hang there \'ov \wo 
or three or four seconds as though you're 
expecting more. You know what, they get 
a little bit embarrassed and give you 
more." 



**FiIm Comglomerate Blockbusters** 

by Joseph D. Phillips. 

Journal oj Communication. Spring 1975. 

Despite the antitrust decisions that shook 
up the giants of the movie industry in the 
late forties. Phillips argues, independent 
film producers aren't too independent. 
He quotes Roger Lewis, who produced 
The Pawnbroker: "When you are dealing 
with anywhere fi\>m a million to eight 
million dollars of st)mebody else's money 
and the money is being put up by 
businessmen, the pressures to modify, 
alter, and compromise are bound to be 
enormous, and they are very hard to 
withstand. Even when the producer has 
the authority on paper to make all the de- 
cisions himself." .And he quotes a trade 
journal report: "It isn't generally realized 
that most of the films produced indepen- 
dently not onl\ rel\ on the distribution 
facilities of the big companies, but also 
count on them for their financing." The 
return of blockbuster films. Phillips says, 
with their huge budgets and huge box of- 
fice receipts also means increasing domi- 
nance of the major film companies— and 
an increasingly homogenized product. 



*Swifty Lazar** by Barry Siegel. 
H ..the Wttmen's Wear Dailv Supplement. 
July 25. 1975. 

A loving profile of the colorful, 
68-year-old literary agent in Beverly Hills 
who in 15 years has sold SKH) million 
worth of literary properties to publishers 
and movie studios. Lauren Bacall has 
called him a figment of someone's imagi- 
nation, and a competitor calls him a rascal 
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hill **a vs ell-like J rascal. Ihals how he 
gels aw ay wilh il. ' His rascality includes 
selling properlies he doesn'l represent, 
getting huge advances with inventive 
summaries o\' hooks he hasn't read, and 
cornering studio heads in unlikely places 
(Jack Warners moment oftrulh came in a 
shower stall). His clients have included 
Hrnest Hemingwav . Noel C\)ward, Orson 
Welles, and Art Buchwald. hut his latest 
coup is spectacular even for Lazar: 
Richard Nixon's memoirs— sold for two 
and one-half million dollars. La/ar. who 
pursues the good life with an ex-model 
wife, a Rolls Royce. a cache of modern 
art. and international hohnohhing. is 
philosi>phical ahout his exploits, even 
ahout his height (5-foot-3): "Being short 
means \ou can attract tall and short 
girls — it *s just the medium ones who area 
prohlem. ' 



Movies for a Small Screen'' 

hy .lohn Russell Taylor. Sii^hi and 
SonnJ. .Spring 197.^. 

laylor argues that no distinction realK 
exists hetween films for the screen and 
films for televisii>n— and the distinctions 
that are made are hased on unexplored 
assumptions: e.g. that constant close-ups 
are exclusively for one medium, that TV 
movies need frequent jolts or gimmicks 
and thrills. In fact, la) lor sa\s. TV 
movies are 'exactly the equivalent of the 
B-features that used to he churned out for 
cinemas .... TechnicalK there is realK 
no difference." He worries that I V tllms 
are showing "signs o\' a terrihie urge to- 
ward intellectual respectahility." His ad- 
vice: "Where commercialism has heen 
hiiss. lisfolK to want class. " 



Renoir Re-Vieued" hy Bill Simon. 
University F ilm Stud\ ( enter 
Newsletter. June h^75. 

Jean Renoir's thirties tllms. Simon ar- 
gues, are similar to Impressionist 
paintings— including thi>se of his father. 
.Auguste Renoir: "I am suggesting that 
the hasic elements of Renoir's stvie in the 
thirties tllms can he seen almost as the 
putting into motion of the compositional 
characteristics of much impressionist 
painting. " Specifically. Simon refers \o 
similarities in "the way that characters 
are engaged in different actions in differ- 
ent areas of the space." in the provisional 
framing, and in compositions that em- 



phasize hoth depth and lateral space. 
Rules of the Ganiv, Simon helieves. is the 
hest example. 

The June Newsletter also includes a 
"highly selective" fllmographs on circus 
themes: 14 films, annotated. 



Getting Into PBS" hy Nick DeMartino. 
Televisions. August-Septemher 1975. 

Because PBS **will opt for hiandness 
over controversy any day. " independent 
television producers don't have it easy. 
DeMartino asserts. He cites the "dif- 
ficult" lime John Reilly had getting a New 
York airing for his Ihe Irish Tapes, an 
advocacy documentary on North Ireland. 
Reilly, who directs Glohal Village, a pro- 
ducing group, is now proposing a "video 
op-ed page" where "well-crafted, de- 
veloped arguments can he presented." 
He sees it as a way for independents to 
make inroads into puhlicTV. 



'Some Structural Approaches to 
Cinema: A Survey of Models" hy David 
A. Cook.CineffiaJtHtrnal. Spring 1975. 

A difficult study of recent thei>ries on the 
cinema: vidistic analysis, auteur- 
structuralism. and cinesemiotics. .All 
three. Cook states, suggest "radically 
hroader theoretical horizons for the 
cinema than had heen dreamt of in the 
fi r s t 7( ) y e a r s o f t h e m ed i u m ' s e X i s t e n c e . " 
I he theories examine cinema less from its 
connection to the traditional arts than to 
its special mechanical nature, which 
leads Cook to say: "I am the first to admit 
that the mclhi)dologies examined here are 
profoundl\ anti-humanistic in their as- 
sumptions . . . . But perhaps an overload 
of humanism is preciseK w hat has kept us 
from coming to terms with the filmic art 
thus far. " 



'The Return of Movie." \f(tvie. 
Spring 1975 

Ii) mark its return to puhlication. the 
British \/<'\ /V runs a 25-page s\ niposium 
on recent changes in American films and 
on the roles and methods of film criticism. 
The participants include Ian Cameron. 
V.F. Perkins, and Rohin Wood. Like all 
good s\ mposia. this one prt)duces some 
lively exchanges and ends in disarray. 




In November 




Walter Kerr: 

Who Was Harry T.an^don? 

(A reassessment of the sileni clov\ n) 



Elisabeth Weis: 

Family l\)r traits 

( Film makers explore their roots) 



Bruce Cook: 

The Canadian Explosion 
(Our neighbor competes for the au- 
dience) 



Michael Pointer: 

Holmes Lives! 

(And so does his smarter bi other) 



Alex Ward: 

The Sellini* of the Candidates 
( How they use film and TV) 



Thomas Wiener: 

The Rise and h all of the Rock Film 
( H as I he long c y cle e ndcd ? ) 



Larry McMurtry: 

No Clue: Pan \\ 

( More on learning to u rite for the 
movies) 



And books, education, festivals, and 
the continuing 16-page section, 
T)ialof^ue on Film. 



Photo C redits: Anihi>logy hilm Archives; The 
Boltonsl'rading Corporation :£^rf><i<yr<i.v/m>; 
Maf^azine: CBS Television Network. Photo 
Division: Cincmahilia: Columbia Pictures In- 
dustries. Inc.: .Samuel Fuller: I-conard Maltin: 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: I.ucia l.ynn Moses; 
Museum of Fine Arts. Boston: The Museum of 
Modern Art Film Stills Archive; Paramount 
Pictures Corporation: Screen Gems. Inc.: 
Joan Silver; Anthony Slide: Dallon Trumbo: 
tJniicdArtisisCorporation; Universal Pictures: 
University Film Study Center: Warner Bros. 
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Take This Chance 
to Enjoy and Support 
America's Favorite 
Art Form 



Through Membership in 
The American 
Film Institute 



Don't Miss One Issue of 
American Film 

Join API Today! 



Please enroll me today as a National Member of The American Film Institute. I have enclosed 
my check for $1 5.00. or you may bill me at the address below. Among the many benefits 
I will receive is American Film, published ten times a year. 



□ My Check Enclosed 
Name 



n Please Bill Me 



Address 



City 



State 



Z.p 



Just detach and drop in mail, or send to: The American Film Institute. 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. Washington. D.C. 20566 



Give a Gift of National Membership — 
in The American Film Institute! 

Please enroll the following people as National Members of the API. at $1 5.00 each. 
And begin their subscriptions \o American Film today! 



□ MyCheck Enclosed For$_ 
Send gifts in my name to: 



Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



□ Please Bill Me 



Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Z.p 



Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Z.p 



□ Please send gift cards signed 

My Name 



Address 



City 



State 



Z.p 



Just detach and drop in mail orsend to: The American Film Institute. 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. Washington. D C. 20566. 
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for the Performing Arts 
Washington, D.C. 20566 
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Washington, O.C. 20566 



At Long Last 



A Lively and Continuing 

Exploration 

of the Film Arts... 




V^ou can receive every issue of 
^American Film — ten yearly — by 
becoming a national memberof 
The Annerican Film Institute. Your 
membership aids in furthering the 
work of the Institute: preserving the 
heritage and advancing the arts of film 
and television in America. In addition 
to the magazine, your benefits include 
substantial discountson recently pub- 
lished books in the film field: discounts 
on admission to the AFI Theater in the 
Kennedy Center. Washington. D.C.. 
one of America s foremost cinema- 



theques; discounts on admission to 
thefilm programs of the LosAngeles 
County Museum: when you visit Los 
Angeles, a guided tour of the beautiful 
Greystone mansion where API's con- 
servatory is housed, and. in Washing- 
ton atourof the J. F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts: substantial 
discountson such AFI publications as 
its Catalog of Feature Films, and Guide 
to College Courses in Film: and, attest- 
ing to all this, a membership card that 
allows you to take advantage of other 
benefits planned for the future. 



American Film Includes 
Each Month... 



Dialogue on Film — a 16-page pull-out 
section featuring interviews with major 
industry figures. 

Film Festivals — in-depth reports on 
what's happening in cinema . . . 
from LosAngeles to Moscow. 
Focus on Education — how our schools 
are nurturing the growth of our twen- 
tieth century art form. 
Explorations — much-needed exami- 
nations of independent filmmakers 
and their works. 

Books — reviews, critiques, and ex- 



cerpts of current publishing ventures 
on the film world. 

These features, along with informa- 
tive articles by well-known con- 
tributors and striking photographs add 
up to a serious, highly readable, and 
entertaining magazine on our film com- 
munity and industry. 

Take time now (using the attached 
card) to join your fellow film partisans 
as a memberof The American Film 
Institute. And begin receiving your is- 
sues oi American Film. 



